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COLONIAL RIVALRIES IN TIMOR 


WILLIAM BurRTON SOWASH* 
Washington, D. C. 





IMOR, or Timur, is the eighth, numbering from Sumatra, in that 

long line of islands called the Sunda, which contains the more fa- 
miliar islands of Java and Bali. Timor is connected by many smaller 
islands with the Sunda chain and with the islands of Flores and New 
Guinea, but such connections are lacking with the Australian continent 
to the south. The island is long and narrow, approximately 350 miles in 
length and 60 miles in average width." 


































Although Timor is numbered in the Sunda chain of islands, it is not 
in direct line with them and differs so greatly in geological formation and 
in animal and vegetable products that it is not properly to be classified 
with them. Timor, although subject to violent earthquakes, is of plutonic 
and sedimentary origin, rather than volcanic. The backbone of the island, 
however, consists of a chain of inactive volcanic mountains, of which the 
highest peak is nearly 10,000 feet above the sea. These mountains are wider 
and higher in the northeastern end of the island and have an average 
height of 4,000 to 8,000 feet. The topography, in general, is hilly with 
steep, narrow valleys, and only a few narrow plains. Harbors are few and 
unsatisfactory. There are numerous streams, but they are too short and 
steep for navigation and often disappear during the eastern monsoon 
which blows:from the hot northern plains of Australia. Iron, gold, copper, 
and oil are found, but, because of the lack of capital and efficient labor, 
whatever mineral resources exist are relatively untouched. The native 
system of communal property holding also. has retarded the development 
of the island’s resources.” 


The contrast with the other Sunda islands is even more marked in 





* Mr. Sowash did graduate work toward the doctoral degree at the University of Chicago 
before the war. During the war he served with the Navy, and since the war he has been with 
the Department of State as a Foreign Affairs Analyst. This article was submitted to The 
Quarterly before the author joined the Department of State. 

*John Crawfurd, A descriptive dictionary of the Indian Islands (London: Bradbury and 
Evans, 1856), 432; A. Cabaton, Java, Sumatra, and the other islands of the Dutch East Indies, 
tr. by Bernard Miall (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1911), 354; Société des Etudes Coloniales et 
Maritimes, “Les colonies portugaises,” Bulletin, no. 98-99 (Sept.—Oct. 1890), 273-74. 

*Crawfurd, op. cit., p. 4832; Cabaton, op. cit., p. 355; Review of reviews, 37 (June 1908), 745. 
Encyclopedia Portugueza illustrada, vol. 10, p. 608. 
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climate, flora, and fauna. On Timor there is a more definite alternation 
of seasons, owing to the influence of the monsoons. The western monsoon 
brings rain and verdure, but the eastern monsoon (May to October) brings 
a desiccating dryness akin to that of neighboring Australia. In this season 
the excessive heat, although dry and healthful, is very trying. The lofty 
central range of mountains produces the peculiar phenomenon of oppo- 
site seasons on the two sides of the island.® 

Vegetation on the island of Timor is scrubby, meager, and somber, 
resembling.that of northern Australia except in the uplands. The quality 
of the soil varies considerably, much of it being sterile, but corn, rice, 
sugar, tobacco, cotton, spices, and tropical fruits and vegetables are pro- 
duced in a few places. The southern coast is the more healthful and 
productive.‘ 

The fauna of the island in the smallness ahd the grotesqueness of its 
forms also suggests Australia, yet the species are more closely related to 
those of Asia and prove that Timor was never a part of the Australian 
continent. Monkeys, large bats, crocodiles, and dangerous reptiles are 
found. Since the island is better suited for pasturage than tillage, many 
horses, oxen, and buffaloes are raised. The botanical and zoological 
meagerness of the island is matched by that of the sea, for even the fish 
are scarce in the surrounding waters.® 

The natives of Timor are of Malayo-Polynesian stock, with some 
Papuan blood, and resemble the Dyaks of Borneo in type and color and 
culture. They are slight in build, below average height, and very dark in 
color, and they have frizzled, bushy hair. There are three principal tribes 
on the island: the Timorese and Kupangs in the southwest, and the Belo- 
nese in the center and east. These three groups appear to be of inde- 
pendent origin. They are divided into many small tribes which speak a 
multitude of dialects. Native culture is negligible. The natives have no 
alphabet and only the crudest implements for agriculture and fishing. 
Tattooing and tooth filing are practiced, and polygamy and concubinage 
are common. Their religion is an animistic demonology with particular 
stones and trees for evil spirits and the sun and moon for benign deities. 


* Cabaton, op. cit., p. 355; Crawfurd, op. cit., p. 433; Lobo de Bulhoes, Les colonies portu- 
gaises (Lisbonne: Imprimerie Nationale, 1878), 134. 


*Cabaton, op. cit., p. 355; Crawfurd, op. cit., p. 433; Charles Vogel, Le Portugal et ses 
colonies (Paris: Guillaumin et Cie., 1860), 600-602. 

5 Cabaton, op. cit., p. 355; Crawfurd, op. cit., p. 433; Bulletin de la Société des Etudes 
Coloniales, op. cit., p. 273. A much more enthusiastic account of the island's resources is to 


be found in the aforementioned books by Vogel (pp. 600-03), Bulhoes (pp. 133-35), and in 
the Encyclopedia Portugueza. 
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Human sacrifice and head-hunting were common before the coming of the 
Europeans, and the latter practice continued for a long time thereafter. 
The natives are very superstitious and have evolved an elaborate system 
of taboo and augury. Many of the natives along the coasts profess to be 
Christians or Mohammedans, but they often remain under the influence 
of their pagan priests and customs. The tribes are ruled by turbulent 
chieftans called rois by the Portuguese, from their native title, leoroy, 
and rajahs by the Dutch. The chieftains are believed by the natives to 
be divine and immortal, and their positions are hereditary. The tribal 
districts, known as kingdoms, serve today as the territorial administrative 
units in the colonial governments of Portugal and the Netherlands.® 


An expedition of Portuguese under Captain Antonio d’Abreu was the 
first group of Europeans to look upon the island of Timor. This occurred 
in 1511, a litthe more than a decade after Da Gama’s voyage to India. 
Magellan’s men touched at the island on the first circumnavigation of the 
globe in 1522, but it was Portugal, not Spain, that annexed Timor. The 
first Portuguese to settle there had been driven from the neighboring 
island of Solor by the natives. In Timor, unlike Java and several of the 
other larger islands, the Portuguese were able to secure a foothold because 
the dissension among the native rulers prevented unity of action on their 
part. The first Portuguese settlement was in the southwest at Kupang, 
where the best harbor was found. Portuguese control over the island was 
extended only slowly, for their harsh handling of the natives and their 
disregard for native customs and religion excited fierce resistance. The 
Dominican order began its work on the island in 1561 and for a time 
directed its temporal affairs as well as its spiritual concerns. Neither pains 
nor expenses were spared in propagating the Christian faith, but progress 
was slow and the desire to secure protection against their Mohammedan 
enemies accounted for many of the native conversions.* 


For nearly a century the position of the Portuguese in Timor was 
unchallenged by any European power, but events in the distant Iberian 
peninsula at the close of the sixteenth century had repercussions in 
Timor. At the time that the Portuguese empire was reaching its zenith, 
Philip II of Spain fell heir to the throne of Portugal. Thus began the 

* Crawfurd, op. cit., pp. 434-35; Cabaton, op. cit., p. 356; Encyclopedia Port., pp. 610 and 612. 

* Crawfurd, op. cit., p. 434; Vogel, op. cit., pp. 600-02; Encycl. Port., p. 613. E. S. De Klerck, 
History of the Netherlands East Indies (Rotterdam: W. L. and J. Brusse N.V., 1938), vol. 1, 
pp. 168-69 and 171; Bureau international de la cour permanente d’arbitrage, Sentence arbi- 


trale, rendue en exécution du compromis signé 4 La Haye le 3 Avril 1913 entre Les Pays-Bas 
et le Portugal (Neuchatel: Imprimerie Attinger Fréres, 1914), 3. 
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“sixty years captivity” which proved disastrous to the Portuguese co- 
lonial empire, for it became the victim of the imperial ambitions and 
rivalries of Holland, Great Britain, and Spain. The Dutch, who at this 
time were seeking to establish their independence from the rule of Spain, 
had built up a lucrative trade in Europe by distributing the spices 
which they secured at Lisbon. When Philip acquired Portugal, he closed 
the port of Lisbon to the Dutch, who then determined to challenge the 
Spanish-Portuguese spice monopoly by seeking the spices at their source. 
The closely guarded secret of the route to the spice islands was smuggled 
out of Lisbon by a Dutch merchant, and in 1595 ships sent out by Dutch 
merchants began to appear in the East. Factories were soon established, 
and with the organization of the Dutch East India Company in 1602, the 
spoliation of the Iberian trade monopoly in the East continued apace. 
As it became evident that Philip was unable to defend the Portuguese 
colonies, they were attacked by both the English and the Dutch. The 
defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588 and the destruction of a combined 
Spanish-Portuguese fleet off the Philippine Islands opened the way to 
further appropriation of the Portuguese possessions. Arab and native 
states joined in the attack. Despite the separation of Spain and Portugal 
in 1640 and the formal peace concluded between Portugal and Holland 
in 1661, the Dutch continued their despoliations, for they were deter- 
mined to use their superior sea power to gain control of the entire Eastern 
trade. By the close of the seventeenth century, Portugal, the great pioneer 
in Eastern waters, possessed only a few posts in India, the port of Macao 
in China, and a part of the island of Timor.® 

In 1612, the first governor-general of the Dutch East India Company, 
Both, sent a fleet to Timor to secure a portion of the sandalwood trade. 
After a skirmish with the Portuguese, the entire island was taken by the 
Dutch, who proceeded to build a factory at Amfuang, which was moved 
later to the evacuated Portuguese fortress at Kupang. Through an act of 
treachery, the island was retaken by the Portuguese, and an attempt by 
the Dutch to recapture it in 1655 was only partially successful. Thereafter, 
sovereignty in the island was divided between Holland and Portugal, the 
former in the western part of the island and the latter in the eastern 
portion. The Dutch chose Kupang for their capital; the Portuguese chose 

* Cabaton, op. cit., pp. 28-29; Bulletin de la Société des Etudes Coloniales, op. cit., p. 273; 
A. R. Colquhoun, The mastery of the Pacific (New York: Macmillan Company, 1902), 16-19; 


H. M. Stephens, Portugal (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1908), 294; Great Britain, Historical 


Section of the Foreign Office, The Portuguese possessions, peace handbcok, vol. 19, no. 115 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1920), 24-25. 
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Lifao but later moved to the less salubrious but more easily defended site 
of Dilli.® 

Events in Europe again directly affected remote Timor at the close of 
the eighteenth century. The Dutch revolution in 1795 had driven the 
Stadtholder, William V, into exile and established the Batavian Republic 
in Holland, which became the ally of revolutionary France and, therefore, 
the enemy of Britain. The Dutch colonies were now in the same position 
as the Portuguese two centuries before. As early as 1780, Britain had 
begun her attacks upon Holland’s East Indian empire in retaliation for 
Dutch assistance to the rebellious British colonies in North America. 
When the Batavian Republic became the subservient tool of France, the 
British set out to occupy the remaining Dutch possessions. In theory, they 
were to be held in trust pending the restoration of the House of Orange 
in Holland. William V, in exile in England, as Chief Director of the 
Dutch East India Company, was prevailed upon to request those in power 
at the various Dutch establishments to welcome British ships and troops 
in order to forestall seizure by the French. Although many of the colonial 
officials obeyed this order, others refused on the ground that William had 
forfeited his authority by his flight from Holland. At Timor, the Dutch 
commander surrendered at once, but his lieutenant' opposed this action 
and resisted so valiantly that the British were compelled to abandon for 
the time their attempt to seize Dutch Timor. At the close of the century, 
the Dutch government took over the possessions of the moribund East 
India Company, and western Timor, still held by the Dutch, was included 
in this transfer of control. Again, in 1810, a British attack was repulsed, 
but in 1811 the remaining Dutch possessions in the East Indies were 
surrendered to the British. Early in 1812 the flag of Great Britain was 
raised over the Dutch portion of Timor. The treaties that followed the 
Napoleonic debacle in Europe re-established the House of Orange in 
Holland and committed Britain to the restoration of the former Dutch 
colonies. Western Timor was returned to the Dutch in 1816.7 


After 1816, Holland and Portugal remained in undisputed possession 
of the island of Timor. But the problem of arranging a boundary ac- 
ceptable to both powers remained to agitate the island and the relations 
between the two countries for another century. The long border disputes 
left the natives almost completely independent, and this, added to their 

*De Klerck, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 215 and 278; Vogel, op. cit., p. 603; Bulhoes, op. cit., p. 135. 


* De Klerck, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 439 and vol. 2, pp. 1, 37, 50, 76; Cabaton, op. cit., p. 31; 
Colquhoun, op. cit., p. 21. 
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warlike dispositions, resulted in chaotic confusion on the island, for 
each power abetted the natives in their resistance to the other. The native 
chiefs were almost free of governmental interference until the twentieth 
century. Some of the interior tribes recognized no European dominion. 
So vague and ill-defined was the boundary between the Dutch and the 
Portuguese possessions that other tribes recognized the sovereignty of 
both powers or alternated in their allegiance. This neglect of the island 
was hardly salutary in its results. Petty internal wars, slave trading, head- 
hunting, arson, and cattle stealing were rampant. The administration of 
both sections lacked the resources to check these abuses. The European 
population of the island was negligible, and the garrisons were inadequate. 
Moreover, if the authorities attempted to take action, mischief-makers 
easily escaped punishment by moving to the other side of the island. Not 
until the middle of the nineteenth century did the two colonial powers 
agree to restrict the importation of firearms." 


The “Black Portuguese’ were responsible for much of the unrest on 
the island. Unlike the Dutch, the Portuguese intermarried freely with 
the natives and thus had arisen a mixed group, described as intractable 
and treacherous. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, these “Black 
Portuguese” with their white countrymen made repeated attempts to 
expell the Dutch from Timor. Aware of the danger, the Dutch East India 
Company in 1755 sent an official, Paravicini, to conclude new treaties with 
the principal tribes in order to consolidate Dutch authority, but friction 
along the border continued. While the Dutch authorities were absorbed 
in warding off attacks by the British and during the British interregnum, 
the Portuguese seized the opportunity to extend their influence on the 
island. At one time, insubordination of the natives, allegedly incited by 


the Portuguese, necessitated the maintenance of a garrison of 14,000 
troops in Dutch Timor.” 


The chronic border disputes led to attempts by the Dutch to purchase 
Portuguese Timor. Portugal, however, with a pride born of happier days, 
refused to separate from this last piece of her former East Indian empire, 
however unprofitable and ill-governed it might be, and declined to do 
more than to negotiate the frontier question. Negotiations to this end 
were carried on over the years 1847 to 1851 but came to naught when 
Portugal rejected the settlement arrived at by the commissioners. Another 

™ Bulletin de la Société des Etudes Coloniales, op. cit., p. 273; De Klerck, op. cit., vol. 1, 


p- 111 and vol. 2, p. 472; Vogel, op. cit., pp. 603-04; Cabaton, op. cit., pp. 353 and 357. 
De Klerck, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 318-19; Cabaton, op. cit., p. 357; Bulhoes, op. cit., p. 136. 
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or agreement in 1854 was refused by the States-General of Holland because 
ve Portugal declined to guarantee religious liberty in the territory to be 
th exchanged. At length, however, Portugal yielded on this point, and, in 
n. a treaty signed at Lisbon in 1859, the two powers reached an agreement 
he on the delimitation of their possessions in Timor. By the same treaty, the 
of Dutch bought out the claims of Portugal to the Solor archipelago to the 
nd north of Timor.'* 
d- The settlement of 1859 did not prove final. The treaty had left Portugal 
of in possession of a large enclave, formed by the districts of O’Kusi-Ambenu, 
an and Noi-Muti, on the Dutch side of the island, while the Dutch had re- 
te. tained their control of the district of Maukatar, surrounded by Portuguese 
TS territory. Nor had the agreement eliminated the internal unrest. In 1885 
ot matters went from bad to worse when one of the larger native states fell 
Ts a victim to anarchy upon the death of its rajah. An invasion of the Dutch 
capital itself, while the Dutch Resident and garrison were absent, forced 
on the Dutch government to abandon its old policy of noninterference. 
th Troops were sent, and central Timor was placed under military control. 
yle In the years 1889 to 1892, alleged mistreatment of Dutch natives by the 
ck Portuguese created additional friction.’ 
to These continual disturbances gave rise to new negotiations for a better 
lia solution of the border question. Both powers expressed a desire to abolish 
th the troublesome enclaves. To this end, a convention was signed in Lisbon 
on in 1893 which provided for a mixed commission to determine the new 
ed line of demarcation. The traffic in arms was interdicted, native fisheries 
m, were given protection, most-favored-nation privileges were granted by 
he both powers, and the Dutch renounced certain claims against Portugal 
by which had arisen from previous incidents. Both contracting parties agreed 
00 to arbitrate differences arising from their possessions in Timor, and prom- 
ised preference to each other in the event of disposal of their rights in 
=e Timor." 
ys, The mixed commission proceeded to its work in 1898-99, but disagree- 
re, ments arose which prevented the successful termination of its efforts. 
do After a long exchange of notes between the two governments, a confer- 
nd ence was called at The Hague, in 1902, in an attempt to resolve the differ- 
on ences that had arisen in the mixed commission. The principal point at 
or issue was whether the Portuguese districts of O’Kusi-Ambenu were in- 


* De Klerck, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 319; Vogel, op. cit., p. 600; Cabaton, op. cit., p. 31; Sentence 
arbitrale, pp. 4 and 31; Encyel. Port., p. 614. 

“ Sentence arbitrale, p. 35; De Klerck, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 472. 
* Sentence arbitrale, pp. 34-36. 
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volved in the agreement of 1893 to exchange existing enclaves. The Dutch 
delegates asserted that these districts had been designated an enclave in 
the treaties of 1859 and 1893 and, therefore, ought to be exchanged. The 
Portuguese, however, declared that O’Kusi-Ambenu, inasmuch as it had 
a long seacoast and several ports, was no more an enclave than Belgium 
or Portugal and, therefore, was not subject to the convention signed in 
1893. Not O’Kusi-Ambenu, but the much smaller district of Noi-Muti, 
which had become a true enclave through the seizure of the districts 
connecting it with O’Kusi-Ambenu by Dutch natives, was the enclave 
concerned in the agreement of 1893, said the Portuguese. The delegates 
of Portugal then offered to cede Noi-Muti and their claims to the border 
districts of Tahakay, Tamira-Ailala, Maoe-Besi, Maoe-Boesa, and Lak- 
maras in return for the cession of the Dutch enclave of Maukatar. 
Although the Dutch protested that Noi-Muti formed but a single enclave 
with O’Kusi-Ambenu, when the Portuguese offered to withdraw in the 
latter districts to certain natural boundaries, the Dutch delegates agreed 
to accept the terms proposed by the Portuguese if the eastern boundary 
of O’Kusi-Ambenu were fixed at the line claimed by the Dutch in 1899 
(A-B on map). Anxious to retain certain forests of sandalwood, the Portu- 
guese sought to obtain a limit to the east of that demanded by Holland, ~ 
but they yielded to the Dutch contention when the delegates of Holland | 
threatened to carry the whole question of enclaves before a court of arbi- 
tration. The work of this conference was embodied in a convention signed 
at The Hague in 1904. In addition to the territorial clauses, both powers 
agreed to cede their rights on Timor to no third power, guaranteed re- 
ligious liberty in the districts exchanged, and promised to submit to 
arbitration any question arising from the treaty or its execution.’® 
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The question of the Timor boundary appeared at last to have been 
settled, but once more a difficulty arose. In 1909, the commissioners were 
unable to agree in surveying the eastern border of O’Kusi-Ambenu along | 
the line chosen in 1904, and again referred the matter to their govern- — 
ments. After further futile negotiations, the two powers agreed, in 1913, 
to submit the controversy, which had arisen from inaccuracies in the map 
employed at the 1902 conference, to the arbitration of M. Lardy, the 
Swiss Plenipotentiary at Paris and member of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague. In 1914, a decision upholding the contentions 
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Sentence arbitrale, pp. 4-5; Actes de la conference, pour examiner la question de la 
délimitation entre les possessions néerlandaises et portugaises dans |'Ile de Timor (La Haye: 
. 1902), pp. 2-17. 
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of the Dutch was handed down. The boundary on Timor then was 
demarked along the limits in vigor at the present time. Dutch Timor 
has an area of over 5,000 square miles and a population estimated at 
360,000. It forms a part of the Residency of Timor, which includes the 
surrounding islands. The Portuguese control an area of 7,450 square miles 
with a population of 442,000. Portuguese Timor was given its own 
administration after being separated from Macao in 1896.17 Timor was 
occupied by the Japanese in 1942, but the status quo of the prewar years 
was restored upon the collapse of the Japanese Empire. 


” Sentence arbitrale, pp. 4-5; Encycl. Port., p. 612. 
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THE IMPACT OF FIREARMS ON JAPANESE WARFARE, 
1543-98 


DELMER M. Brown* 


University of California, Berkeley 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE USE OF HAND GUNS 


HE characteristic feature of Japanese warfare, prior to the intro. 
duction of firearms in 1543,1 was the use of swords and spears? in 
hand-to-hand fighting. Armies were made up of small, independent bands 


* Dr. Brown is Assistant Professor of Far Eastern History at the University of California, 
Berkeley. He taught and studied in Japan from 1932 to 1938, served as an Intelligence Officer 
with the Navy in the Pacific during the war, and completed his Doctor’s degree in Japanese 
history at Stanford University in 1946. His special field of interest is the development of 
money economy in Japan. 

*The Mongols, in their first expedition against Japan in 1274, used weapons which, accord- 
ing to a Japanese military history written in the fourteenth century, were called teppé Sih Ff 
(a word now meaning “gun” or “firearm”). The reference reads: “When the fighting began, 
mighty iron balls, known as teppd, were [flung?]. They rolled down the hills like cart 
wheels, sounded like thunder and looked like bolts of lightning. Two or three thousand 
were [thrown?] at a time, and many soldiers were burned to death;” see “Taihei ki” Je AR ie 
published in Kokubun sdsho fad 4c eh [Library of national literature] (10th ed., Tokyo: 
Hakubun Kan, 1918), vol. 4, pp. 478-79. The “Moko shirai emaki” Se A KR ea Fe [Scroll 
of the Mongol invasion], which was painted toward the close of the thirteenth century at the 
request of a warrior who took part in the war against the Mongols, depicts one of these “iron 
balls” exploding, or burning, slightly in front of, and above, a Japanese warrior. For a picture 
of that portion of the scroll see L. Carrington Goodrich and Feng Chia-sheng, “The early 
development of firearms in China,” /sis, 36 (Jan. 1946), 118. It appears that these balls were not 
discharged by an explosive but were a type of bomb or rocket, although Goodrich and Feng 
conclude that “there is valid literary evidence for the development, by the thirteenth century, 
of real firearms in China...” (p. 123). G. Schlegel also found that the Chinese knew and ff 
employed firearms in the thirteenth century; “On the invention and use of firearms and | 
gunpowder in China, prior to the arrival of the Europeans,” T’oung pao, 2d ser., 3 (1902), 10. 
Pelliot later showed, however, that what Schlegel considered to be a thirteenth-century cannon 
was a type of bomb; P. Pelliot, “Bulletin critique,” T’oung pao, 2d ser., 21 (1922), 432-34. 
For a picture of what is claimed to be the oldest-dated cast-iron cannon, cast in China in 7 
1377, see Thomas A. Read, “The early castings of iron: a stage in iron age civilization,” § 
Geographical review, 24 (1934), 548. 

Boxer found a gun on exhibit in Kamakura which was claimed to have been in the 
possession of Ashikaga Takauji (1305-58), but he found no evidence on the gun or in con- 
temporary sources that provided any basis for this claim; C. R. Boxer, “Notes on early military 
influence in Japan (1543-1853), Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 2d ser., 8 (1931), 
71 (hereafter cited as TASJ). The “H6jé godai ki” ALE FAR FE (Chronicles of the Hojo 
family through five generations] contains an account of the presentation of a gun (teppo FE Hy) 
to H6j6 Ujitsuna in 1510 by a Buddhist priest who had just returned from China; Kondé 
HeijO 3 PE RRIR- ed., Shiseki shairan Sh Ft 4 Fe [Collection of historical materials] (3d ed., 
Tokyo: Kond6é Shuppan Bu, 1907), vol. 5, ch. 26, pp. 58-60. Naganuma Kenkai RAR 
has found numerous references to the existence of guns in Japan prior to the arrival of the 
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of soldiers who fought more as individuals than as units of a tactical 
formation,® and naval units consisted of fishing vessels that were comman- 
deered for transporting armies within bow-range or sword-reach of the 
enemy. Thus, all battles, whether on land or at sea, were little more than 
“monster fencing matches.’”> But the introduction of the Portuguese 
arquebus and the subsequent widespread manufacture of firearms soon 
led to radical developments in military techniques. 





Portuguese; “Teppd no denrai” ih Hea D fap BIE [Introduction of firearms], Rekishi chiri, 23, 
no. 6 (1914), 623-35; “Tepp6 no denrai (hosetsu)” g3f Kel D (BAK (AR) [Introduction of fire- 
arms (supplementary study)], Rekishi chiri, 24, no. 2 (1914), 131-50 and no. 4 (October 1914), 
339-68; and “Tepp6 no denrai (6t6)” gi ffl {BAK (RE #£)) [Introduction of firearms (reply)], 
Rekishi chiri, 25, no. 1 (1915), 32-64. But it is generally agreed that guns were not used 
extensively for military purposes until the end of the Tembun FE ay era (1532-54); Kuroita 
Katsumi 9 py BE SE Kokushi no kenkyi Bt OR [A study of Japanese history] (6th ed., 
Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1937), vol. 2, p. 273. 

The first Japanese historian to make a study of firearms was Arai Hakuseki RHABA 
(1656-1725) who wrote the “Honchéd gunki k6” HERS (12 vols.) sometime prior to 
1709, the date of the earliest-known colophon. He studied the development and advantages 
of each type of weapon and devoted the sixth volume to firearms: “Kakirui” jk 
[Types of firearms], Arai Hakuseki zenshii MHAAAE [Complete works of Arai Haku- 
seki] (Tokyo, 1907), vol. 6, pp. 335-41. Since his time other historians have discussed the 
subject; see Naganuma Kenkai, Nihon bunka shi no kenkyi HA AIH OWE [A study 
of the cultural history of Japan] (Tokyo: Kyoiku Kenkya Kai, 1923), 512-22 for a summary 
of their studies. But they were not concerned with the total effect these new weapons had 
upon Japanese warfare. The more recent studies too have been limited, for the most part, to 
problems associated with the introduction itself: Tsuboi Kumazo ppt 7, f=. “Teppo 
denrai ko” ip fli ake 2 [Consideration of the introduction of firearms], Shigaku zasshi, 3, 
no. 30 (Feb. 1892), 37-53; various studies of Naganuma Kenkai (cited above); Goté Shukudé 
fe RRA te» “Teppo ron bokei no isshu yé mondai” ih Hel itty 8 Fe D> — Fh BE a3 
[An important problem associated with the discussion of guns], Rekishi chiri, 24, no. 5 (Nov. 
1914), 492-501; Oshigami Moriz6 jp _|+-2e ge “Naganuma kun no teppd denrai ron hosetsu” 
RGA OD ShilS 2 MRR (Supplementary discussion to Naganuma’s study of the intro- 
duction of firearms], Rekishi chiri, 24, no. 2 (Aug. 1914), 172-79; “Tepp6d denrai ron no 
Yosetsu” gi Ff {88 Be By D EB [Additional discussion of the dispute about the introduction 
of firearms], Rekishi chiri, 24, no. 4 (Oct. 1914), 371-81; “Teppd no hibiki” Sh Tifl D BME > 
[The sound of guns], Rekishi chiri, 24, no. 5 (Nov. 1914), 501-04. Of late some scholars have 
touched upon various phases of the problem, and one has attacked the problem directly: D6 
Tomid ied ee HE» Teppé denrai ki 5k eG aR AE [The introduction of firearms] (Tokyo, 
1939). But even this excellent work misses the significance of defensive fighting behind breast- 
works — a direct result of the adoption of firearms (pp. 145-58). 

* Bows and arrows were also used, but apparently the armor provided such effective pro- 
tection against arrows that the outcome of most battles was determined only after the opposing 
forces met in close combat. For discussion and pictures of weapons and other military gear used 
during the Middle Ages see Goté Moriichi 6 EF Nihon rekishi kékogaku A AE 
BES [Japanese historical archaeology] (4th ed., Tokyo, 1940), 88-276, and Frank Brinkley, 
Japan, its history, arts and literature (Boston, 1901), vol. 2, pp. 128-72. 

* Brinkley, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 161. 

“Arthur J. Marder, “From Jimmu Tenno to Perry, sea power in early Japanese history,” 
American historical review, 51 (Oct. 1945), 1-34. 

* Brinkley, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 133. 
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The effectiveness of the new weapon deeply impressed local military 
barons. They paid high prices for the few guns that could be purchased 
and immediately ordered their blacksmiths to undertake the manufacture 
of similar pieces. But such technical problems as closing one end of the 
barrel were solved only after assistance had been received from occidental 
gunsmiths.* Nevertheless, a Portuguese adventurer, in writing of his 
experiences in Japan at this time, reported that within two or three 
years the Japanese had succeeded in making several hundred guns, and 
that by 1556 there were more than 300,000 guns in Japan.” At first the 
manufacture of firearms was confined to the island of Kyushu, where the 
Portuguese vessels called, but within a few years blacksmiths from the 
main island were journeying to Kyushu to study methods of making this 
new type of weapon.* The more famous gunsmiths founded “‘schools,’® 
and men trained in them were soon opening up shops in the most distant 
villages of Japan. Sakai in the province of Izumi and Yokkaichi and 
Kunitomo in the province of Kai became particularly famous as centers 
for the production of firearms.'° 


In 1549 Oda Nobunaga — the military baron who with his successor, 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi, succeeded in unifying Japan under one strong, 
central government — placed an order for five hundred matchlocks with 
the gunsmiths of Kunitomo.'! Two decades later Takeda Shingen, the 


* The “Nanpoé bunsha” Max an account written in about 1600 by a Buddhist priest 
of the province of Osumi, provides the most detailed and authentic information relative to the 
introduction of firearms into Japan; quoted in Koji ruien roe cP oe vol. 31, pp. 878-80 and 
translated in James Murdoch, A history of Japan (London: Kegan Paul, 1925), vol. 2, p. 42. 
The interest of the barons in the Portuguese guns is also described by Fernao Mendes Pinto, 
one of the first Portuguese to visit Japan; Henry Cogan, tr., The voyages and adventures of 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, the Portuguese (London, 1892), 256 ff. 

* Cogan’s Pinto, p. 265. Pinto’s whole narrative is questionable, however, and the figures could 
have been based on no reliable statistics. 

* Kasai Shigesuke a RH “Nankai jiran ki” 9 ME 78 Bie [Chronicles of government 
and war in the Nankai], Koji ruien, vol. 31, p. 884. 

*When a certain artisan had gained a reputation for superior workmanship or technique, 
a group of apprentices would gather to study his methods. The more capable apprentices 
were adopted into the family of the master and gained the privilege of practicing the art under 
the master’s name, which became known as a ryi jf or “School.” The matchlocks of the 
“schools” varied considerably. Therefore, we find no uniformity in the caliber of these early 
guns; the weight of the loads ranged from 10 to 110 grams. Tokutomi lichiréd Si Fs HE — BG, 
Kinsei Nihon kokumin shi jf 4H Fj Ax fj FR yh [Modern history of the Japanese people] 
(Popular ed., Tokyo: Minyu Sha, 1935), vol. 10, p. 377 (hereafter cited as KNKS). For a 
picture of a sixteenth-century matchlock made in Japan see Boxer, op. cit., p. 72. 

* Kuroita, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 274. The early development of the manufacture of firearms is 
discussed at length in D6 Tomid, op. cit., pp. 14-110. 


™“Kunitomo teppd ki” BAA ee AEB, [History of the firearms of Kunitomo], quoted in 
Kuroita, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 274. 
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lord of the province of Kai, is said to have addressed the following order 
to his retainers: 

Hereafter guns will be the most important [weapons]. Therefore, decrease the 
number of spears [in your armies] and have your most capable men carry guns. 
Furthermore, when you assemble your soldiers, test their marksmanship and 
order that the selection of [gunners] be in accordance with the results [of the 
test] .1? 


In the battle of Nagashino, which took place in the eastern part of Japan 
in 1575, Nobunaga had an army of about 70,000 men, and 3,000 of them 
were armed with matchlocks.!* Thereafter the use of handguns spread 
rapidly. By the time of Nobunaga’s death in 1582 probably one-third 
of the soldiers in the armies of most of the leading military barons were 
gunners. 

Toyotomi Hideyoshi, the lord who gained control of the territories 
conquered by Nobunaga, and who in ten years completed the task of 
placing the entire country under his sway, gave more and more attention 
to the problem of supplying his armies with a larger number of firearms. 
This emphasis was particularly apparent in his preparations, in 1586, for 
the conquest of Kyushu.’ Numerous extant documents signed by Hide- 
yoshi at that time deal with arrangements for the procurement and distri- 


bution of guns and ammunition.’* During the course of the campaign 
hand guns were used extensively, not only by Hideyoshi but by the lords 
of Kyushu.'* It would be difficult to prove that Hideyoshi’s victory was 
due to the employment of a larger number of firearms, but some basis for 
this view may be found in the memoirs of the Satsuma writer who, in 
relating details of the defeat, explained that the enemy had “several thou- 
sand” guns.17 In 1590 Hideyoshi sent over 250,000 men against H6j6 


Takeda Shingen order, 8th moon, Genki 2 (1571), KNKS vol. 10, p. 384. Tokutomi expresses 
some doubt as to whether this order was really issued by Shingen, but it is probable that 
Shingen did place great value upon the use of guns at this time, for as early as 1555 he had 
supplied one of his castles with 300 muskets; “My6ohé-ji ki” phpese ae [Chronicles of the 
Myoh6 Temple], KNKS, vol. 1, p. 103. 

* Kose Héan 7) FH he “Nobunaga ki” 42.820 [Chronicles of Nobunaga], Koji ruien, 
vol. 31, p. 985. Nobunaga’s extensive use of firearms has been studied in D6, op. cit., pp. 126-96. 

“Kose Hoan, “Taiké ki” yar sh inl [Chronicles of Toyotomi Hideyoshi], Shiseki shiran, 
vol. 6, ch. 29, p. 203. 

*% Kusaka Hiroshi ATR: ed., Hé6 Ké ibun WAS) 6a [Documents of Toyotomi Hide- 
yoshi] (Tokyo: Hakubun Kan, 1914), pp. 77-113. 

**“Taiké ki,” Shiseki shiran, vol. 6, ch. 29, pp. 207-08. Hideyoshi wrote that “guns and 
ammunition” had been captured from the enemy; Hideyoshi to Sagara et al, 10th moon, 22d 
day, Tenshé 15 (1587), H6 K6é ibun, p. 170. 


“*“Katsube Hyoemon kikigaki” i 5 A PA BA [Record of matters heard from 
Katsube Hyoemon], KNKS, vol. 5, p. 2 
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Ujinao, the only important baron who had not yet submitted to Hide. 
yoshi’s overlordship. It is known that H6j6 used firearms, as an account 
of the period contains the statement that he placed three muskets and 
one cannon at each loophole in his castle at Odawara.'* The author of the 
same account expressed the view that Hideyoshi planned to demolish the 
Odawara Castle by firing “several tens of thousands of guns.”?® 

The succession of victories won by the Japanese armies during the early 
part of the Korean invasion (1592-1598) was due in large part to the fact 
that Hideyoshi’s troops were well supplied with muskets,” whereas the 
Koreans apparently had none.*! In the first land battle, fought at Fusan, 
Hideyoshi’s advance divisions were met by a Korean force of comparable 
strength, but according to Hideyoshi’s chronicler, “the curtain of arrows” 
thrown up by the Koreans was “‘wiped out with gunfire.’’*? It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to read that within twenty days the Japanese armies 
had captured the Korean capital, about 250 miles distant from Fusan. 
The Japanese commanders were fully aware of the advantage which the 
use of muskets gave them, as is shown by the following comments made 


by Shimazu Yoshihiro in a letter which he sent to his home province early 
in the war: 


Please arrange to send us guns and ammunition. There is absolutely no use for 
spears. It is vital that you arrange somehow to obtain a number of guns. 
Furthermore, you should certainly see to it that those persons departing [for 
Korea] understand this situation. The arrangements for guns should receive 


-your closest attention.” 


The effectiveness of the musket became even more pronounced during 
the battle fought in 1593 between a Japanese army, under Konishi, and a 


* “HOj6 godai ki,” Shiseki shiiran, vol. 5, ch. 26, p. 60. 

* Ibid., p. 59. There was very little fighting at Odawara because Hideyoshi forced Hojé to 
surrender by surrounding the castle with a superior army and waiting until Hoj6’s provisions 
were exhausted (Murdoch, A history of Japan, vol. 2, pp. 256-58). 

In preparing for the Korean invasion Hideyoshi ordered Shimazu of the province of 
Satsuma to arm 1,500 men with muskets, 1,500 with bows, and 300 with spears. Hideyoshi to 
Shimazu, Tenshé 19 (1591); translated in Asakawa Kanichi, ed., The Documents of the Iriki: 
illustration of the development of the feudal institutions of Japan (New Haven, 1929), 332-35. 

= John L. Boots found evidence that the musket was first introduced into Korea in 1590 
when Japanese envoys presented several such weapons to the Korean king. He concludes, 
however, that the Koreans did not learn the method of manufacturing small arms at that time, 
since a Korean source (which he does not cite) shows that in the first battles with the Japanese 
the Korean soldiers met the enemy with flails, tridents, and arrows; “Korean weapons and 
armor,” Transactions of the Korean branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 23, no. 2 (Dec. 
1934), 25. 

2 **Taik6 ki,” Shiseki shiiran, vol. 6, ch. 29, p. 309. 

*Shimazu Yoshihiro to Hishijima Kii no Kami, 9th moon, 28th day, Bunroku 1 (1592), 
KNKS, vol. 10, pp. 379-80. 
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Chinese force that had been sent to the aid of the Koreans. The size of 
the Chinese army is not definitely known, but estimates range from 51,000 
to 200,000, whereas the Japanese numbered about 25,000. Since the Chi- 
nese seem to have had no hand guns,”* Konishi was able temporarily to 
hold his ground even against such a superior force.**> Again in 1597, 
during the latter phase of the war, the Japanese were outnumbered when 
Chinese and Korean forces attacked them at Yol-san Castle, near Fusan. 
Both the Koreans and the Chinese had by this time armed some of their 
soldiers with matchlocks,”* and they were more advanced than the Japanese 
in artillery warfare, but the defenders, equipped with a larger number of 
small arms, were able to retain possession of the castle. A few days after 
the battle the Japanese commander, Asano Yoshinaga, wrote to one of | 
his gunsmiths: “I have killed a large number of enemy soldiers, because 
I used the guns I practised with, for so many years, at your place. I have 
also established the inferiority of even the Korean and Chinese guns.’’** 
On the following day the same commander dispatched a message to his 
father: “When troops come [to Korea] from the province of Kai, have them 
bring as many guns as possible, for no other equipment is needed. Give 
strict orders that all men, even the samurai, carry guns.’’?* 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE USE OF CANNON 


Cannon were known in Japan as early as 1551, when two fieldpieces 
were presented to Otomo Yoshizume by the “King of Rome.’’** The Japa- 
nese immediately attempted to copy these weapons, but, because of numer- 
ous technical difficulties, not many satisfactory pieces were made during 
























* Murdoch states that both the Jesuit and Korean sources show that the Chinese army had 
a large artillery train of small field-pieces but no matchlocks (Murdoch, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 343). 
The lack of small arms is surprising in view of the fact that there is a Chinese handgun dated 
1421 in the Berlin Museum fiir Vélkerkunde; W. Gohlke, “Das Alteste datierte gewehr,” 
Zeitschrift fiir historische waffenkunde, 7 (1916), 205-06. 

* W. G. Aston, “Hideyoshi's invasion of Korea,” TASJ, 9, no. 3 (reprinted in 1881), 87-90; 
Yoshi $. Kuno, Japanese expansion on the Asiatic continent: a study in the history of Japan 
with special reference to her international relations with China, Korea and Russia (Berkeley, 
1937), vol. 1, p. 156; KNKS, vol. 8, pp. 16-35. 

* For pictures of sixteenth-century Korean matchlocks see Boots, op. cit., plates 25-27. 

* Asano Yoshinaga to Inatomi Ichimu, Ist moon, 10th day, Keiché 3 (1598), KNKS, vol. 10, 
pp. 378-79. 

* Asano Yoshinaga to Asano Nagamasa, Ist moon, 11th day, Keichd 3 (1598), KNKS, vol. 10, 
p. 379. 

*“Zého Otomo kéhai ki” SRA A BS FE [Supplement to the history of the rise and 
fall of the Otomo], quoted in Takekoshi Yosaburd ig R= BE: Nissen gohyakunen shi 
=F 4 # [History of two thousand five hundred years] (Tokyo, 1909), 514-15. 
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the following decade. There is a reference in one chronicle, however, 
which indicates that in 1558 artillery was fired from the coasts of the 
province of Bungo to drive off an attack of “several hundred” boats, 
Nevertheless, it was not until the last quarter of the sixteenth century 
that cannon attained a position of importance in Japanese warfare. Oda 
Nobunaga appears to have taken the lead in the use of artillery, as well 
as in the use of the musket, for in 1571 he placed an order with the 
Kunitomo gunsmiths for a gun that would take a load weighing 750 
grams.*! Cannon were employed in the battle of Noguchi in 1578,5? and 
by the time of Nobunaga’s death, four years later, they were being used 
in such remote provinces as Etchu and Noto.** 

The capture of the Kanki Castle by Hideyoshi in 1582 marks a milepost 
in the history of siege warfare. The following account in the chronicles 
of Nobunaga shows that cannon had become recognized as most efficacious 
weapons in attacks upon fortifications: 


Korezumi Gorozaemon and his soldiers from the province of Wakasa were 
assigned to the eastern gate of the Kanki Castle. First he had two high towers 
erected [from which] cannon were fired. The moat was filled in and artificial 
mounds were made, and [from these the castle] was attacked. Takigawa Sagon 
moved from the southern to the eastern gate where he had laborers erect towers 


*“Nankai jiran ki,” quoted in Takekoshi Yosaburé, Nihon keizai shi HA ee 
[Economic history of Japan] (3d ed.; Tokyo: Heibon Sha, 1936), vol. 3, p. 17 and tr. in 
Takekoshi Yosoburo (sic), The economic aspects of the history of the civilization of Japan 
(London, 1930), vol. 1, p. 288. 

=“Kunitomo teppé ki,” quoted in Kuroita, Kokushi no kenkyi, vol. 2, p. 274. A letter from 
the lord of Bungo to a Jesuit priest in China in 1568 shows that this lord was still interested 
in obtaining cannon from the Portuguese. Otomo indicated that he had been given a cannon, 
but that it was lost at sea en route from Malacca. Otomo pointed out that he was protecting 
the Christians and the Jesuit priests in his province and went on to request another cannon, 
since he needed one badly in defending his frontiers and coasts against enemies. He closed 
with the observation that, if he were successful in defending his territory, the Christian 
churches, the Jesuit missionaries, the Christians, and the Portuguese all would be better off. 
Otom6 Sorin letter, dated Sept. 13, 1568 (8th moon, 22d day, Eiroku 11), tr. into Japanese in 


Murakami Naojiré $f |- {AC AP, Yesokai shi Nihon tsiishin Wake + A 1 Acai ts [Japanese 


correspondence of Jesuit missionaries] (2 vols.; Tokyo, 1907), vol. 2, pp. 86-8 


*“Bessho Nagahara ki” Su PGR {Chronicles of Bessho Nagaharu], y ruiji, 
vol. 13, p. 1198. 

*® Maeda Toshiie, who was fighting a campaign in the province of Etchi, ordered his 
brother, who was then stationed in the province of Néto, to send twenty cannon balls; Maeda 
Toshiie to Maeda Gordbei, 4th moon, 18th day (1582) (unpublished manuscript in Sonkeikaku 
Bunko Pt drib@ © Tokyo). One month later Toshiie acknowledged the receipt of one 
cannon and asked that another one be made immediately; ibid., Maeda Toshiie to Maeda 
Gordbei, 5th moon, 22d day (1582). But five days later Toshiie sent the cannon back to 
Gordbei, complaining that the barrel was too small and ordering that it be recast; ibid., Maeda 
Toshiie to Maeda Gordébei, 5th moon, 27th day (1582). 
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and had the walls and citadel bombarded with cannon. The citadel caught fire 
and burned down.* 

After 1582, artillery played an important part in all Japanese siege war- 
fare. For example, Hideyoshi, in preparing for his campaign against H6j6 
Ujinao in 1589, placed an order for twenty cannon.** H6j6 likewise relied 
upon such weapons for the defense of his castle at Odawara.** Accounts 
dealing with the seige do not include specific reference to the use of 
cannon — probably because Hideyoshi avoided direct assault and chose 
to keep the castle surrounded until its provisions were exhausted — but 
it is clear that the employment of heavy artillery had become a basic 
element in Japanese warfare. 

The Korean invasion, from the start, stimulated Japanese interest in 
artillery, because, during the early months of the war, Hideyoshi’s naval 
forces received an overwhelming defeat at the hands of the Korean ships 
equipped with cannon.** There were several factors contributing to the 
naval superiority of the Koreans, but it is apparent that the Japanese soon 
recognized the importance of ships with greater firepower. To rectify the 
situation Hideyoshi attempted, without success, to obtain two carracks 
from the Portuguese,** and by the second year of the war at least the larger 
Japanese ships were armed with cannon.*® Toward the end of the invasion 
these ships had sufficient firepower to gain one important naval victory 
against a somewhat demoralized Korean fleet.*° Still greater interest in 
heavy artillery was caused by the difficulty which the Japanese had in 
capturing the strong Korean castles. During the first year of the war one 
of the Japanese generals sent a message to his home province requesting 
all available pieces of heavy artillery.41 One year later another general 


* “Nobunaga ki,” KNKS, vol. 2, p. 490. 

*® KNKS, vol. 6, p. 94. 

* “H6j6 godai ki,” Shiseki shiran, vol. 5, ch. 26, p. 60. 

* As early as 1377, according to the history of the Kory Dynasty, a department of cannon 
was established; Boots, op. cit., p. 21. The Orye-ii Fae ff [The five ceremonies], written in 
1474, lists several types of cannon for stones and weapons; Boots, op. cit., p. 21. The oldest 
extant Korean cannon are heavy cast-iron pieces found in the Kudan Museum in Tokyo. 
It is claimed that they were cast in Korea between 1522 and 1566 and that they were brought 
to Japan during the Korean invasion. They are “2 feet 2 inches long, slightly tapering, 314 
inches across the muzzle, with 134 inches bore..."”; for illustration see ibid., plate no. 23. 
Cf. A. L. Sadler, “The naval campaign in the Korean war of Hideyoshi (1592-98),” TAS], 
2d ser., 14 (1937), 180. 

*C. R. Boxer, “Notes on early European military influence in Japan (1543-1853),” TASJ, 
8 (1931), 72-73. 

*“Taiké ki,” Shiseki shiiran, vol. 6, ch. 29, p. 347. Cf. KNKS, vol. 9, pp. 456-68. 

“ Murdoch, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 355-56. 


“Shimazu Yoshihiro to Hishijima Kii no Kami, 9th moon, 28th day, Bunroku 1 (1592), 
KNKS, vol. 10, p. 380. 
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wrote: “Not long ago I despatched two messengers to consult with you 
regarding cannon, [and again I] insist that you send me more. It does not 
matter what size they are. Inquire around the province and send as many 
as can be found.’’*? Nevertheless, at the end of the war in 1598, the Koreans 
were still manufacturing and using cannon more extensively than the 
Japanese, but the Japanese had made great strides toward a more wide- 
spread use of heavy ordnance. 





CHANGE IN MILITARY ORGANIZATION AND TACTICS 


As a direct result of the adoption of firearms, close combat was largely 
replaced by long-range fighting. A barrage of bullets from muskets was 
generally sufficiently effective to determine the outcome of a battle before 
the opposing forces came into direct contact. In case the enemy’s advance 
was not checked, bows and arrows, and finally spears and swords, were 
used to supplement gunfire, but the new emphasis upon long-range fight- 
ing brought revolutionary developments in the organization of armies 
and in military tactics. 

The first effect upon the organization of the army was the almost com- 
plete displacement of cavalry, which had long been declining in impor- 
tance,** by infantry. An army of Takeda Shingen in 1573 included ap- 
proximately one cavalryman to two infantrymen,** but in 1590 Hideyoshi 
ordered that Daté’s army should be supplied with only thirty horses.“ 
The fact that guns could not be easily manipulated on horseback served 
to accelerate the shift toward infantry warfare. The second change result- 
ing from the adoption of firearms was a basic rearrangement of units 
within the army. Military accounts of the latter half of the sixteenth 
century abound in charts showing the organization of armies.** Generally, 
companies of gunners were placed in the front ranks;** they were followed 
by companies of archers and the latter by spearmen and swordsmen. At 
the center of the army rode the general, with his retainers and messengers, 
and on each flank there were additional companies of gunners, archers, 
and spearmen. The supplies, horses, and infantry guards were placed at 

* Ishida Mitsunari to Shimazu, 9th moon, 25th day, Bunroku 2 (1593), KNKS, vol. 10, p. 381. 

“ Brinkley, Japan, its history, arts and literature, vol. 2, p. 136. 

“ Obata Kanbei AWG Fe ii: “K6yd gunkan” Be [Military history of the province 
of Kai], Koji ruien, vol. 29, pp. 181-82. 

* Daté nikki” iz A at [Daté diary], Gunsho ruiji, vol. 13, p. 1064. 
“ Koji ruien, vol. 29, pp. 44-72. 
“Early in the Korean campaign Hideyoshi instructed his generals in the field to keep 


gunners in the vanguard. Hideyoshi to Kobayaski et al, 12th moon, 6th day, Bunroku | (1592), 
H6 K@ ibun, p. 404. 
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the rear. In other words, the Japanese had adopted the basic principle 
that the companies equipped with long-range weapons should be placed 
in the van where they could initiate hostilities as soon as the enemy came 
within effective firing range. Companies of archers followed the gunners, 
because they could provide support, at a somewhat shorter range, for the 
gunners. Spearmen and swordsmen were moved to the front only when 
the engagement evolved into hand-to-hand fighting. On the whole, there- 
fore, the armies came to be composed of interrelated units that could 
be maneuvered to meet the exigencies of the new type of warfare. Thus 
the military advantage came to lie with large armies under a central 
command —a significant factor in the concentration of military power 
that led to the establishment of a single government for all Japan in 1590, 
fifty years after guns were first used in Japanese warfare.* 


The more astute military barons soon discovered that when using fire- 
arms the advantage lay with the army which could remain on the defensive 
behind breastworks. In the battle of Nagashino in 1575, Oda Nobunaga 
placed three thousand gunners behind stockades that were hastily built 
on hills opposite the Takeda camps. He sent out small forces to make 
surprise raids on the enemy rear and to feint frontal attacks. Finally these 
tactics caused Takeda to order his center to move against Nobunaga’s 
breastworks; Takeda apparently hoped to storm the stockades before 
Nobunaga’s gunners could reload their muskets for a second volley. But 
Nobunaga had ordered that only one thousand of his gunners should 
fire at a time, and thus a somewhat continuous fire was maintained. 
Takeda’s center was forced to retreat and, with apparent success on both 
wings as well, Nobunaga gave the signal for his men to leave their positions 
behind the stockades and to close with the enemy in hand-to-hand fight- 
ing.“ Nobunaga’s victory was decisive, and it is clear that the outcome 
was determined before the armies came into direct contact. 


Subsequent battles show the influence of the tactics used at Nagashino. 


“ D6 Tomid, op. cit., p. 145. 
“The most detailed contemporary account of the battle of Nagashino is found in the 
“Nobunaga ki,” Koji ruien, vol. 31, pp. 935-36. The best recent study of the use of firearms 
in the battle is Lieutenant General Moriz6 Oshigami's fp PERE “Nagashino eki higa no 
senjutsu to buki to ni tsuite” FEE ERR D RG C HBS IX RET [Concerning the 
weapons and tactics of the armies in the Nagashino battle], quoted at length in KNKS, vol. 2, 
pp- 115-18. Oshigami concludes that Nobunaga’s victory was due primarily to a wiser and 
more extensive use of firearms. For a general survey of the battle see Watanabe Seiyi 


YEA “Nagashino no sen” 27" MDB in Dai Nihon sen shi KA ARR HP (Tokyo, 


1924), vol. 2; also cf. Tanaka Yoshinari py rh aBpy, Oda jidai shi geMAGEFE Hh [History of 
the Oda era] (Tokyo: Meiji Shoin, 1924), 138-49. 
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In the engagement fought at Shizugatake in 1583, the generals of both 
armies had fought under Nobunaga at Nagashino, and both were con- 
vinced of the wisdom of defensive tactics, but Hideyoshi was able to 
remain on the defensive and to provoke one of Shibata’s more daring 
generals to make a frontal attack. Shibata sent reinforcements to the aid 
of his general, but these too were annihilated.® In 1584 the armies of 
Hideyoshi and Tokugawa Ieyasu met at Komaki in what promised to be 
a death struggle. Both generals spent several weeks in building unusually 
strong defense works and then waited for the other to attack. As a result, 
the campaign ended in a stalemate, and the two generals came to terms 
without offering battle.*! Again in the Kyushu campaign in 1587 the same 
defensive technique was used. Hidenaga, the man who was placed in 
charge of Hideyoshi’s armies, fortified his position against an enemy attack 
by throwing up long rows of entrenchments and by cutting down trees 
with which to make barricades. Behind these defense works he built towers 
from which “musketeers could play upon the enemy’s ranks while at a 
distance from the entrenchment.’*? The enemy unwisely relied upon old 
ideas of warfare, as is shown by the following account of their movements: 


Tea weds ta 
f 1A2FY EPL J 


First came a picked force of 3,000 swordsmen, who were directed to abolish 
the entrenchments. Behind these was stationed a body of cavalry in readiness 
to charge over the barricades the moment that practicable breaches had been 
made. In the rear of the cavalry the main body of the army was drawn up, 
while a force of 1,000 men was sent to assail the Imperialists in the rear.*% 
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® The historical materials relating to the battle of Shizugatake were collected, during the 
seventeenth century, under the title of “Shizugatake gasen ki” HE FRA FR FB [Records of the 
battle of Shizugatake], Shiseki shiiran, vol. 13, pp. 350-55. See also Walter Dening, The Life 
of Toyotomi Hideyoshi (3d ed., London: Keyan Paul, 1930), 203-08. 

* While the two armies were facing each other at Komaki, Hideyoshi wrote: “Our encamp- 
ments extend for a distance of ten or fifteen chd jy along the front of Komaki Castle. Although 
we have tried to force the enemy to fight it out in the open, Ieyasu absolutely will not come 
out of his castle at Komaki. So there is no use in being here. Forts have been built at three 
places before Komaki and strong forces have been placed therein....” Hideyoshi to Mori 
Terumoto, (5th?) moon, 9th day, Tenshé 12 (1584), quoted in Miura Kaneyuki = TAT. 
“Komakiyama jin to seikai sen” Ay #1) Bai & Te ARR [The encampment at Mount Komaki 
and the world war], Rekishi to chiri, vol. 3, no. 4 (April 1919), 427. See “Taiké ki,” Shiseki 
shiiran, vol. 6, ch. 29, pp. 182-86. Hideyoshi’s defenses have been described as follows by A. L. 
Sadler in The maker of modern Japan: the life of Tokugawa Ieyasu (London: George Allen 
& Unwin, 1937), 125: “Hideyoshi on his part built a rampart 15 feet high and 3 feet thick 
between Nijubori and Iwasaki-yama, a distance of nearly a mile and a half, with several gates 
in it, so that he could hold the position safely against attack while he considered his next 
move...and thus the two armies dug themselves well in and lay opposite each other, both 
fearing to repeat the mistake of Nagashino by making a frontal attack.” 


“J. H. Gubbins, “Hideyoshi and the Satsuma clan in the sixteenth century,” TASJ, 8 (1880), 
110. 


% Tbid., p. 111. 
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Of course, Hidenaga’s forces were victorious. 


The invasion of Korea presented new tactical problems, because the 
Japanese armies were fighting in a strange land. They frequently were 
surprised by attacks in open fields and often found their paths blocked 
by Korean armies stationed in advantageous positions. Since the Korean 
soldiers were not armed with muskets in the early years of the war, the 
Japanese had no difficulty under circumstances of the first type.** When- 
ever they found themselves faced with a Korean force in a well-fortified 
position, they often succeeded in erecting breastworks and then planning 
tactics that would trick the Koreans into making a frontal attack. Both 
at Imjin River and P’yeng-yang, where the Koreans were adequately pro- 


tected by a broad stream, the Japanese succeeded in delaying matters until 
the Koreans gave up their positions.®® 


EFFECTS OF FIREARMS UPON CASTLE CONSTRUCTION 


The use of firearms and the resultant emphasis upon defensive tactics 
operated to revolutionize castle construction. Before fortifications were 
influenced by firearms castles were built of earth, and their walls, which 
generally were no higher than ten feet, had loopholes through which 


arrows were shot.®® But as early as 1549 Ashikaga Yoshiteru, who was 
building a castle near Kyoto, ordered that stones be placed between the 
moat and the wall “as protection against guns.”®? 


The erection of the Azuchi Castle in 1576 marks the first great advance 
in sixteenth-century military architecture. Azuchi was located on Lake 
Biwa at a strategic point on the lines of communication of Nobunaga’s 
most powerful adversaries. The site chosen for the fortress was a pro- 
montory rising six hundred feet above the lake. On the sides that were 
not bounded by the lake, deep moats were cut. The stone wall enclosing 
the castle was “several” thousand feet long and seventy feet high. Within 


“Early in the war the Koreans made a stand in a large plain surrounded by mountains, 
near Chisha FB pM - The Japanese sent detachments to block the passes in the mountains and 
then descended upon the Koreans from all sides. Guns, bows, spears, and swords were all used 
in the attack; KNKS, vol. 7, pp. 375-78. 

* Murdoch, History of Japan, vol. 2, pp. 328-32. 

“ A discourse on castle construction, written about 1565, provides the best description of 
castles built before firearms had seriously affected military architecture. Kubota Saburobei no 


Jo, “Chikujé ki” SEPP FE [Discourse on castle construction], Gunsho ruiji, vol. 14, ch. 49, 
pp. 942-47. 


*“Manshdin dono anabo ki” BRB BR Ae: Kojttsu sdsho, vol. 33, pp. 149-50. For 


details of military and political events associated with the construction of this castle see KNKS, 
vol. 1, p. 100. 
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the walls was a central tower®* which was about 120 feet long, 102 feet 
wide, and 96 feet high. Chinese artisans were imported to cover the 
structures with tile. Within the outer wall there were four distinct cita- 
dels, one within another. The walls and moats separating the citadels were 
irregular, to confuse the attacker.®® Consequently, Azuchi differed from 
earlier castles because of the following features: (1) massive proportions, 
(2) the use of stone as the prevailing building material, (3) the erection 
of a high central tower, (4) the irregularly formed inner citadels, and 
(5) the location of the castle on a plain, rather than in densely vegetated 
mountains. The first two features were meant to provide protection 
against the more destructive weapons, and the last three were related to 
the shift to long-range warfare. The towers and the location of the castle 
upon the open plains afforded better visibility for the use of guns,® and 
the adoption of inner citadels gave the defenders an opportunity to rely 
upon the use of gunfire behind fortified positions, even after the enemy 
had broken through the outer walls of the castle. 


Many castles were built in Japan after Azuchi was completed, but none 
surpassed Nobunaga’s fortress until the Osaka Castle was constructed in 
1586. The grounds of this castle measured a mile and one-half long and a 
mile wide. It stood on elevated ground and was girded by deep running 
water on the north and east sides. On the west, open level ground extended 
to the sea. The walls were from 18 to 21 feet thick and were made of huge, 
granite stones that in some cases were 10 feet wide and 40 feet long. The 
stones were fitted carefully together, making the use of mortar unneces- 
sary. A moat 20 feet deep surrounded each citadel, so that 3 moats were 
crossed before reaching the center of the fortress. The 8-storied tower, the 
gates and the roofs of the buildings were all covered with sheets of iron. 


* This tower, called tenshukaku J ~: iff, has been the subject of considerable discussion, 
for it is claimed that it was influenced by occidental ideas of fortification. Tanaka Yoshinari 
in “Tenshukaku k6” KEMS [Concerning the tenshukaku], Shigaku zasshi, 1, no. 2 (Jan. 
1890), 17-22, found that none of the features of the tower were new to Japan and that the 
word tenshukaku had a Buddhist, rather than a Christian, origin. Furthermore, Boxer, in 
his study of the Portuguese sources, found no evidence that the Jesuits had had any part in 
the construction of the Azuchi Castle; Boxer, ‘““Notes on early European military influence in 
Japan (1543-1853),” TASJ, 2d ser., 8 (1931), 71. 

® An authentic contemporary description of the Azuchi Castle is included in “Azuchi 
Yama ki” e-f-y]j7## [History of Mt. Azuchi], quoted in KNKS, vol. 2, pp. 169-70. Also 
see “Nobunaga ki,” quoted in Takekoshi, Nihon keizai shi, vol. 3, p. 20; N. Orui and M. Toba, 
Castles in Japan (Tokyo, 1935), 18-21; and Tanaka, Oda jidai shi, 163-66. 

® Professor Kuroita attributes this development directly to the use of firearms, because the 


densely vegetated mountains provided an attacker with natural defenses; Kuroita, Kokushi 
no kenkyii, vol. 2, p. 284. 
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Stone was used in most of the substructure.** The greater size and strength 
of the Osaka Castle may have resulted, in part, from Hideyoshi’s osten- 


tatious display of power, but the recent adoption of artillery in siege war- 
fare was undoubtedly a contributing factor.® 


INFLUENCE OF FIREARMS ON NAVAL WARFARE 


The influence of firearms on naval warfare is first noted in the construc- 
tion of six “iron ships” in 1578. Once more Oda Nobunaga was responsi- 
ble for the innovation. He had the ships equipped with cannon and built 
to withstand gunfire. They were 72 feet long, 42 feet wide, and were 
reportedly able to carry about 5,000 men.® Soon after the construction 
was completed an opportunity arose for testing the effectiveness of the 
new ships. During the sixth moon of 1578 they were sailing toward 
Kumano Village, when they were suddenly faced with a large fleet of small 
pirate boats. The gunners and archers of the pirate craft peppered the 
big ships but caused no serious damage. The commander in charge of 
Nobunaga’s fleet ordered his men to withhold their fire until the pirate 
boats came within effective firing range. When the cannon were fired, 
“many of the enemy boats were immediately sunk, and those remaining 
did not come near again.’”’** Five months later the “iron ships” were once 


“ Kuwata Tadachika && ff] 4 3H, in his study of source materials in relation to the castle, 
concludes that it was “rebuilt” by the Tokugawa government some time prior to 1650, 
“Toyotomi jidai no Osaka j6” MPS FRIED KR [The Osaka Castle of the Toyotomi era], 
Rekishi chiri, 74, no. $ (Sept. 1939), 208. It is not clear just how basic the alterations were, but 
sixteenth-century sources reveal that the castle constructed by Hideyoshi was made of amaz- 
ingly large stones and that the gate of the inner citadel was made of (or covered with?) iron; 
ibid., p. 209. Rev. J. Summers found that the Osaka Castle was modeled after a famous 
Chinese fortress, “Notes on Osaka,” TASJ, 7, no. 1 (1879), 391. Also see Mathew Garbutt, 
“Military works in old Japan,” TASJ, 2d ser., 8 (1907-10), 61, and Orui, op. cit., pp. 21-25. 

@ The Koreans had stronger castles during the sixteenth century than the Japanese. Hide- 
yoshi’s invasion, therefore, gave the Japanese an opportunity to observe and study Korean 
techniques. As a result, the castles built in Japan after 1598 were influenced by continental 
ideas of fortification; Kuroita, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 284 and 348. 


*“Tamon In nikki” 4 BABE ARE [Tamon In diary], quoted in KNKS, 2, p. 505. This 
diary, kept by a monk of a Nara temple, is considered one of the most reliable sources of the 
sixteenth century, but the figure of 5,000 seems too high. Father Frois visited these boats and 
saw the cannon with which they were equipped. Regarding the ships, he said that they were 
the biggest and best ships he had seen in Japan and that they were similar to those made in 
Portugal. Regarding the cannon, he expressed considerable surprise for he had at that time 
(about 1580) not seen cannon in Japan, except for small ones made in the province of Bungo. 
Father Frois explained that the ships were made to blockade the entrance to Osaka, and he 
predicted that, largely as a result of these new ships, Osaka would soon fall; Frois’ report, tr. 
in Murakami, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 434-35. 


“ Ota Gydichi AB 4—-. “Nobunaga K6 ki” (38 Ay 9 [Chronicles of Lord Nobunaga], 
Shiseki shiran, 19, ch. 5, p. 146. In general, the above version is in agreement with the 
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more called into action, when six hundred small boats from Mori’s prov- 
inces of western Japan appeared off Kizu. Nobunaga’s chronicler reported 
that the six ships had no difficulty in routing Mori’s boats,® but Yoshida, 
a writer of western Japan, claimed that although Nobunaga’s ships were 
equipped with cannon, Mori’s boats were not forced to withdraw. One 
of the “iron ships,” wrote Yoshida, was actually boarded, and because of 
the excessive weight of so many men, it capsized.** During the following 
two decades the Japanese apparently made no further attempts to con- 
struct ships armed with cannon,® possibly because the “iron ships’ re- 
vealed serious technical deficiencies. 

In the naval engagements fought at the beginning of the Korean in- 
vasion, the Japanese navy was shown to be inferior in both offensive and 
defensive power. The Korean warship was a 2-masted sailing vessel that 
had from 20 to 30 oars and measured over 150 feet in length and about 
25 feet in width.** It was equipped with bombs,® fire arrows, and ap- 





description contained in the “Yoshida monogatari” i A we [Tales of Yoshida], written 
by a retainer of Lord Mori of western Japan and quoted in KNKS, vol. 2, pp. 501-02. [The 
first Chinese character for Ota Gyidichi should be no. 1948 in the Daijiten.— Editor.]} 

*® “Nobunaga K6 ki,” Shiseki shiiran, vol. 19, ch. 5, pp. 150-51. 

*“Yoshida monogatari,” KNKS, vol. 2, p. 503. 

* In 1586 Hideyoshi tried to purchase two Portuguese ships, but his attempt failed; Murdoch, 
op. cit., vol. 2, p. 334. In the Hoj6 campaign of 1589 hundreds of boats were used, but there 
is no indication that they were equipped with artillery. Kuki Umanosuke, the builder of 
Nobunaga’s “iron ships,” was placed in charge of 1,500 vessels, but this force met no opposition 
and was engaged primarily in transporting supplies and blockading the coast of eastern Japan; 
Rikugun Sanbu Honbu, ed., Dai Nihon sen shi A HR [Military history of Japan}, 
quoted in KNKS, vol. 6, pp. 143-44. 

®* Included in the Prince Yi Household Collection is a screen painting of a naval engagement 
fought during the Korean invasion, and it depicts the general characteristics of the Korean 
warship (at the close of the sixteenth century?). For a reproduction see Horace H. Underwood, 
“Korean boats and ships,” Transactions of the Korea branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 23 
(1934), fig. 40. Underwood calculates that there must have been as many as six men to an oar 
and that the oars were about three feet apart; ibid., p. 55. 

@ One of the naval commanders of the Japanese force had a ship (or ships?) burned by 
hérokubiya 1 5A ( KR which were thrown by the Koreans. “Wakizaka ke denki” 
ity ae (xe [Biographical sketches of the Wakizaka family], quoted in KNKS, vol. 7, 
674-75. According to the Daijiten (vol. 23, p. 153), a hérokubiya was a metal ball into which 
explosives were inserted, and which was wrapped with cloth and then painted with lacquer. 
Fire was set to the cloth and the ball thrown into the midst of the enemy where it exploded. 
This weapon was mentioned in the “Nobunaga ki,” written about 1600, as having been used 
effectively, sometime prior to 1582, against enemy ships, Kojitsu sdsho, vol. 31, p. 639, but 
there is no evidence that the Japanese had used such weapons extensively. The Koreans had 
long known similar weapons, as can be seen from the names and descriptions appearing in 
the Korean work, Orye-iii 7 @@ {gg written in 1474 and quoted in Boots, “Korean weapons 
and armor,” Transactions of the Korea branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 23, no. 2 (Dec. 
1934), 21. A later Korean source, the Ydllydsil kisul ip SA IM- which was written between 
1567 and 1608, describes a weapon which fired a ball as far as 1,000 yards. The ball was filled 
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proximately forty cannon.” The ship was also designed to protect the 
crew against the musket fire of the Japanese: the decks were covered with 
heavy planks, the crew was entirely enclosed within the hull of the ship, 
and there is some evidence that the vessel was ironclad.” Also, the decks 
were covered with iron spikes to make boarding more hazardous, because 
the Japanese were recognized as being expert swordsmen. Furthermore, 
the warship was comparatively fast and could be easily maneuvered.” 

The Japanese ships, on the other hand, were seldom armed with heavy 
artillery,** and according to a Chinese account written about 1600, they 
were inferior in other respects: 


The biggest of them hold about three hundred men, the middle size from one 
to two hundred and the smaller forty to fifty, or it may be seventy to eighty. 
Anyhow they are wretchedly small, and if they meet our big ships they cannot 
do them any damage but are easily sunk. Therefore, they are afraid of our 
Kwangtung and Fukien ships, especially of those of Kwangtung that have lofty 
sides like a wall. The Japanese ships are flat-bottomed and so cannot cut the 
waves, and their sails are hoist with the mast in the middle and not on one side 
like ours. And their spars are always moving whereas ours are fixed. They can 
only sail before the wind, and if they meet a contrary one or none at all they 
unstep their mast and take to oars, for they cannot tack.” 


The naval tactics of the Koreans were well adapted to the greater range 
of their artillery. Instead of relying upon the traditional technique of sail- 
ing alongside an enemy ship, pulling it in with grappling irons, and then 
boarding to fight it out with swords and battle-axes, the Korean com- 
mander, Yi Sun Sin, made every effort to keep his fleet out of the range 
of the Japanese muskets but near enough for his own cannon and in- 





with powder and had a delayed fuse; it may have been the hérokubiya mentioned in the 
Wakizaka records; ibid., pp. 22-23. 

* For pictures of the types of cannon probably employed on the Korean warships, see Under- 
wood, op. cit., figs. 42D, 43C, and 43D. 

™ Homer B. Hulbert in The history of Korea (Seoul, 1905), 376-77, concludes that the Korean 
warship had iron plates on its sides, but Underwood could not prove the existence of such a 
feature, op. cit., p. 76. 

™ Underwood, op. cit., pp. 74-76. Hulbert (op. cit., pp. 376-77) states that the Korean ship 
was equipped with a ram, but Sadler found no evidence of rams and concludes: “...what 
emerges very significantly from the latest Japanese researches on this fighting is that here also 
it was the gun and the incendiary missile and not the ram that proved so deadly”; “The naval 
campaign in the Korean war of Hideyoshi (1592-98),” TASJ, 2d ser., 14 (1937), 180. 

® Sadler, op. cit., p. 180. Underwood finds that “The Japanese thus had plenty of muskets 
but few cannon. The Koreans on the other hand had no muskets but plenty of cannon,” 
op. cit., p. 59. According to H. A. C. Bonar, “On maritime enterprise in Japan,” TASJ, 15 
(1887), 113, Japanese vessels were equipped with more than 78 oars and carried one cannon. 

“Mao Yiian 7c te Wu-pei chih Fifi [On preparations for war], written about 
1600, KNKS, vol. 7, p. 623 and tr. in Sadler, op. cit., pp. 182-83. 
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cendiary bombs to be effective. Only when a Japanese ship was crippled 
did the larger Korean ships ram or sail alongside for boarding. There is 
evidence also that the Koreans had adopted the line-head formation in 
order to bring as many of their cannon as possible to bear upon the 
enemy vessels, and that the principle of continuous fire was understood, 
since the cannon were shot in an orderly fashion and only upon command. 
Finally, the greater speed and maneuverability of the Korean ships gave 
the commander complete freedom in carrying out his tactical plans.” 
Japanese tactics, however, seem to have been limited to the “tradition of 
using warships as mere platforms on which soldiers might fight.” Of 
course, each vessel carried a large number of muskets, and presumably the 
Japanese had hoped to damage the enemy fleet before attempting to board 
for hand-to-hand fighting, but in most of the early engagements many 


Japanese ships were sunk before the Korean ships came within the range 
of the Japanese handgun.” 


The Japanese commanders soon realized that their inferiority in naval 
warfare lay in a lack of artillery, and they immediately took steps to equip 
their ships with cannon. A Korean source reveals that during the second 
year of the invasion “great bolts and huge iron balls not inferior to our 
own, and huge round stones were hurled at us, and very many struck our 
ships.”’** At about this time Hideyoshi also made another attempt to 
procure two Portuguese carracks, but the Portuguese refused to supply 
him with these ships because they apparently did not wish to anger the 
Chinese.”® During the second phase of the invasion (1597-98) more Japa- 
nese ships were armed with artillery. In 1597 a raid was made by the 
Koreans on a flotilla lying off Fusan and, according to a letter written by 
Hideyoshi, the Japanese had no difficulty in driving off the attackers. He 
wrote that over 160 boats were captured and “‘several thousand” enemy 
killed.®° It would appear that a fundamental factor in the Japanese victory 
was the demoralization of the Korean navy, largely because Yi Sun Sin 
had been deprived of his command,*! but contemporary accounts show 


* Underwood, op. cit., pp. 79-81. 

Marder, “From Jimmu Tenno to Perry, sea power in early Japanese history,” American 
historical review, 51 (Oct. 1945), 26. 

™ See KNKS, vol. 7, pp. 621-84, and Sadler, op. cit., pp. 179-208. 

™ Chung mu kong chun soh 1 SR 4,2, a compilation of Yi Sun Sin FES papers 
(compiled in 1796), quoted in Sadler, op. cit., p. 190, footnotes. 

” Boxer, op. cit., pp. 72-73. 

 Toyotomi Hideyoshi to Aki Chiinagaon, 8th moon, 10th day, Keiché 2 (1597), KNKS, 
vol. 9, p. 467. 

= Marder, op. cit., p. 29. 
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od that cannon were fired by the Japanese at the beginning of the engage- 
is ment.®? 
” SUMMARY 
1e 
d Firearms were clearly a basic element in the radical developments in 
d Japanese warfare during the last half of the sixteenth century. It is also 
Ve certain that these developments had far-reaching economic, social, and 
% political implications. The large-scale manufacture of muskets and am- 
of munition, the building of huge stone castles, the movement of large armies 
f to distant points — all operated to stimulate greater industrial and com- 
he mercial activity.** The maintenance of standing armies at the castles led 
rd to the growth of castle towns and to a greater differentiation between 
ny soldiers and peasants,** especially after 1588 when the peasants were pro- 
ge hibited by law from keeping firearms.* Finally, the new long-range weap- 
ons provided the more capable and foresighted barons with an important 
4] | means of extending their military power and, therefore, facilitated the 
ip ; establishment, by Nobunaga and Hideyoshi, of Japan’s first strong, central 
ao government.*® 
ur 8 “Seikan iryaku” 4° Outline history of the Korean invasion], KNKS, vol. 9, p. 461. 
y {ik Re y P 
ur * For an excellent survey of the economic history of the Middle Ages, see Shiba Kentard 
i 2 it ABE “Chisei no keizai” rftH-7) xe ye [Medieval economy], Iwanami koza: Nihon 
rekishi, ser. 10, 3 (July 1934), but no adequate study of the expansion of industry in the six- 
sly teenth century has been made. 
he Fl “K. Asakawa, “Some aspects of Japanese feudal institutions,” TASJ, 46, no. 1 (1918), 98. 
*® Toyotomi Hideyoshi order, 7th moon, 8th day, Tenshé 16 (1588), Hd K6 ibun, pp. 202-03. 
a- The social repercussions arising from the introduction of firearms deserve further study. 
} It appears that at first the ition of the professional soldier was undermined by the more 
he # pos Pp y 
a & extensive use of firearms, for there was a definite tendency for companies of gunners to be 
y ; organized from among untrained peasants. But with the growing importance of large castles 
Je PF and the concurrent establishment of political centralization, the differentiation between peas- 
sia i ant and soldier again became quite clear, and during the prolonged period of peace that came 
after 1615 the warrior class formed the élite in the rigid social structure that prevailed under 
Ty the Tokugawa Shogunate. 
in * D6 Tomié draws the conclusion: “We can not deny that the introduction of firearms was 





an important factor in the establishment of the modern, centralized state,” op. cit., p. 192. 
This view marks a definite advance beyond the traditional interpretation which ascribes the 
centralization of Japan to the political and military genius of Nobunaga and Hideyoshi, but 
this problem too should receive study. It is suggested that the discovery of new sources of 
precious metals, the introduction of improved methods of mining and better metallurgical 
techniques, and the general expansion of commerce and industry also faciliated the emergence 
of a centralized feudal state. 
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OKINAWA: A PROBLEM IN ADMINISTRATION 
AND RECONSTRUCTION? 


DANIEL D. KARASIK 2 


Oak Park, Illinois 





() F THE MANY places on this globe that were touched by the wither- 
ing blast of war, I doubt if in any the life of the people has been 
more completely changed than on Okinawa. This long, irregularly shaped 
island is just less than half the size of Rhode Island. In 1940 the popu- 
lation (435,681) was about the same as that of Newark, New Jersey. Its 
subtropical climate has a mean annual temperature of about 72° F. The 
humidity is excessive, and the rainfall is about 83 inches per year. Of the 
twelve to forty-five typhoons which affect it from May to October, three 
to six pass directly over it, usually causing widespread damage because they 
coincide with the growing season. Vegetation is generally dense and hard 
to penetrate. Pines abound on the forested hillsides, and thickets of pan- 
danus, the leaves of which are used in various native handicrafts, are not 
infrequent. Wild life consists mainly of deer and wild pigs; rats, mice, 
and five species of deadly venomous snakes are also found, and mosqui- 
toes, lice, fleas, and other insect pests abound. Its mineral deposits are of 
little consequence, but abundant limestone, sand, and gravel supply valu- 
able construction materials. The northernmost section of Okinawa has a 
central high ridge with peaks ranging up to 1,650 feet. The slopes are 
very steep and cut by a maze of ravines. The central section is a ruggedly 
hilly plateau ranging up to 500 feet. The southern section is characterized 


*In preparing this article I have been handicapped by a lack of source material, especially 
very recent material. A large quantity of material on civil affairs on Okinawa is not available 
because it is still classified by the Navy. On the whole, therefore, this paper is a study of the 
situation up to November 1946. Other than personal experience, the greater part of the 
material was drawn from the following sources: Civil affairs handbook Ryukyu (Loochoo) 
Island OPNAV 13-31 (Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, Navy Department, 15 November 
1944); Summation of U.S. Army military government activities in the Ryukyu Island no. 1, 
July to November, 1946; and F. M. Keesing, The South Seas in the modern world (Rev. ed., 
New York: John Day, 1945). 

* Mr. Karasik, after attending the Navy Japanese Language School at the University of 
Colorado, served in the Pacific during the war as an Intelligence Officer. He participated in 
the Okinawa campaign and was cited for his work with the Marines during the campaign. 
After the war he did work at Yale and is now on the editorial staff of the Chicago Daily News. 
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by small plains and rolling hills. Here the largest cities are found as well 
as most of the population and modern facilities. 


OKINAWA BEFORE APRIL 1945 


Okinawa’s contacts with China and Japan date back to the seventh 
century of the Christian era, but regular relations with Western nations 
did not really begin until the nineteenth century. Until relatively recent 
times Okinawa’s economic and cultural ties have been more with China 
than with Japan. After the seventeenth century, however, Japanese influ- 
ence became increasingly strong until 1871 when Okinawa was adminis- 
trated by the Kagoshima Prefecture of Japan. Finally, in 1879 Okinawa 
became a prefecture of Japan. 

The Okinawans are a mild-mannered, courteous, and subservient peo- 
ple who greatly resemble the Japanese but do not value exactness, orderli- 
ness, and cleanliness to the same high degree as do the Japanese. They 
have mixed racial origins, but there has been little admixture of Euro- 
pean blood, except in the Itoman area where there is a noticeable mix- 
ture of Portugese blood. Generally, the people live a very simple rural 
life. The staple food is the sweet potato supplemented by rice, soy beans, 
vegetables, fish, and pork. The standard of living is noticeably lower than 
it is in most parts of Japan. 

Standard Japanese is widely spoken, especially by the people from large 
centers such as Naha and Shuri. The native Luchuan (or Ryukyuan) differs 
greatly from the Japanese, and the two languages are mutually unintelli- 
gible. Almost all the young people one meets are able to speak Japanese 
because they have attended the Japanese schools. On the other hand, the 
old folks quite often understand no Japanese at all. 

In 1940 the sex ratio was 115 women to 100 men. This may have been 
caused by the great numbers of men in military service either as troops 
or as contract laborers. Female infanticide may keep the ratio from being 
even more disproportionate. In 1940 the density of population was 901 
per square mile as compared to 470 in Japan. Although the birth rate 
was somewhat lower than that in most of Japan, the death rate was also 
lower, and the population tended to increase quite rapidly. 

As in Japan, the household (average size in 1935 was about five) is the 
most important social unit, with the father or husband as the head of the 
house. The family system is very similar to that of the Japanese, but I 
would say that the position of women, especially in the rural areas, was 
even lower than in Japan. It was common to see a family moving along 
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the road away from the battle with the women carrying the main burdens 
on their heads and the head of the household leading the way carrying a 
light bundle or a teapot. As in Japan, there was a class system, but it was 
based primarily on occupational or economic status. Degrees of modern- 
ization varied tremendously. Many people had never been more than a 
few miles from their homes and had never seen the city of Naha. This was 
particularly true of the northern sections. In my opinion, the people from 
Shuri and Naha considered themselves above the general mass of people. 
They were definitely more sophisticated and tended to be much better 
indoctrinated in Japanese thought than were the northern people. Main- 
island Japanese looked down upon Okinawans, and mixed marriages were 
quite infrequent. 

The Okinawans, like the Japanese, have a tendency to organize associ- 
ations for the accomplishment of certain specific purposes. There were 
young people’s organizations, patriotic societies, civic associations, eco- 
nomic organizations, and social clubs. Of these the economic organizations 
played the most important role. These performed diverse functions from 
the fixing of wage and price levels, and the enforcement of government 
regulations to helping a man mill his sugar cane or market his fish. The 
most important organizations were the 3,487 farmers’ associations of which 
1,022 were engaged mainly in co-operative enterprises. 

After the Japanese took over the active governing of Okinawa their aim 
was complete cultural and economic integration. Consequently, the struc- 
tures of the government, social, and economic institutions were very much 
alike, if not the same as, those in Japan. Most Okinawans consider them- 
selves Japanese, but they consider themselves Okinawans first. This inte- 
gration process was much more complete in the large centers of popu- 
lation in the southern part of the island. Naha was the capital of Okinawa 
Prefecture. The prefecture stood directly between the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the units of local government. A governor appointed by the 
Imperial Government was in charge of prefectural affairs. The governor 
served in a dual capacity as the Imperial representative and as the head 
of the prefectural unit of self-government. The governor’s powers were 
quite extensive, and in wartime self-government was not more than a 
euphemism. 

An assembly elected from and by male citizens over twenty-five years 
of age acted in a principally advisory character to the governor. The mem- 
bers of the assembly served four-year terms and received no salaries. The 
assembly elected its own president and vice-president and made its own 
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rules. Among the matters that the assembly could deliberate and vote 
upon were the budget, accounts, prefectural taxes and fees, public prop- 
erty, and public works. Actually, the governor’s powers were such that 
even against opposition of the assembly he could administer the prefecture 
as he saw fit. The assembly had thirty members in 1939. There was also 
a council, or standing committee, of eleven members elected from the 
assembly members by the assembly. The council held monthly meetings 
and had all the powers of the assembly except that it could not deliberate 
on financial matters of over 200,000 yen. A well-regulated civil service 
system was in use on Okinawa and there were over 1,000 civil service 
officials employed there. 

There were three gun (county) divisions in Okinawa, but these had 
little significance after 1926. The gun were broken down into shi (cities), 
machi (towns), and mura (townships or villages). These had well-organ- 
ized representative forms of government. The police performed many 
more functions than do their United States counterparts. They had to be 
consulted in almost all matters and had jurisdiction over practically all 
of the peoples’ daily activities. ‘The system of law enforcement and judicial 
organization was the same as that of Japan. A significant feature of ad- 
ministration was the unusually complete records that were kept by all 
branches of the government, including a detailed record for each indi- 
vidual on the island. 

Agriculture is the principal industry of Okinawa. About 75 per cent of 
the households on the island engage in farming. A system of intense culti- 
vation (largely by hand) is used on all available arable land. By the device 
of extensive terracing many hillsides have been utilized for agriculture. 
The terraces do much to control the flow of rain water and conserve the 
topsoil. The farms are usually very small, over half of them being less 
than 1.23 acres. The 1939 average was about 1.6 acres worked per house- 
hold. In 1939 25 per cent or about 108,489 acres of the total land area was 
under cultivation. In 1935 it was estimated that by reclamation of all 
potentially arable land the cultivated land in the prefecture could be 
increased by approximately 50 per cent. 

The outstanding crop is the sweet potato, each family raising about 
enough for its own use. This is the staple food for both men and animals 
and is also used for the manufacture of alcohol and liquor. About half of 
the cultivated area was devoted to this crop. Sugar cane is the principal 
commercial crop and occupied about one-quarter of the total cultivated 
area. In 1939 the value of the sugar cane crop was over $3,000,000. Rice is 
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the next in importance. About half a million bushels of rice were pro- 
duced annually, but this was not sufficient to satisfy local demands. A 
variety of other cereals, vegetables, and some fruits are also grown. Seven 
million pounds of meat were produced in 1939. There were a number of 
cattle, horses, hogs, and goats, but hogs were by far the most numerous, 

Fishing was not of outstanding importance. In 1939 only 1,700 persons 
were registered as crew members of 125 commercial fishing boats, although 
a great number of natives fish from small sailing dugouts in the offshore 
waters. The 1939 figures show about 8,000 tons of marine products. A 
variety of small industries were established on Okinawa. Prominent were 
linen weaving, silk weaving, panama-hat making, ceramics, and manu- 
facture of machines and tools, lacquerware, building materials, and house- 
hold implements. The yearly exports from Okinawa were valued at ap- 
proximately $4,600,000. The yearly imports exceeded the exports by over 
a million dollars. Rice was the principal import. 

The total potential labor supply did not exceed 125,000 men and 
200,000 women. Of these only about 25,000 were actually engaged as 
ordinary wage laborers. Very few of these were skilled. There were no 
labor unions, and only a very few strikes had been reported up to the 
time of the war. 


THE IMPACT OF THE WAR ON OKINAWA 


At eight-thirty on the morning of April 1, 1945, the 10th Army com- 
posed of the Marine’s 3rd Amphibious Corps and the Army’s 24th Corps 
landed on Okinawa. In preparation for this landing the island had been 
subjected to very severe bombing, strafing, and naval bombardment start- 
ing as early as October 10, 1944. By the time the island was officially 
“secured” on June 21, 1945, the operations of the United States and Japa- 
nese forces had destroyed practically everything that was above ground. 
From personal observation of a greater portion of the island I would say 
that 90 per cent of the private dwellings on the island were destroyed, and 
many of the remainder were made at least temporarily uninhabitable. In 
addition, practically all commercial buildings, warehouses, public build- 
ings, schools, and hospitals were destroyed. The public utilities and water 
supply systems in the cities were completely disrupted. The railroad and 
its rolling stock were completely wrecked; for a distance on the western 
shore not only were the tracks torn up, but all traces of the roadbed were 
obliterated. The natives had retreated to countless thousands of caves 
with all of the possessions that they could move. As these caves were 
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cleared out, most of the material within them was lost or destroyed. Un- 
fortunately, native caches of clothing and household supplies were con- 
sidered legitimate loot by the troops, or were thoughtlessly destroyed. 
In this way practically all of the clothing on the island, except for the 
little that the natives actually had on their backs, was destroyed. Along 
with clothing went bedding, household furniture and cooking utensils, 
family records, deeds, insurance policies, postal saving bonds, bank books, 
medicines and medical equipment, and foodstuffs. 

A great portion of the crops was ruined or left unharvested. Most of 
the livestock seemed to have been killed either by accident, or as food by 
the natives and isolated enemy troop units. The retaining walls of the 
terraced fields were broken down by concentrations of shell fire, bombing, 
heavy equipment, and bulldozers digging in or building military positions 
and camps. In the last instance much land was practically destroyed for 
any further agricultural use. Military construction such as the building 
of roads and airfields did tremendous damage to some of the best farm 
areas. As an example I could cite the story of a little town called Sobe. 
We landed with the marine units in front of Yontan Airfield. About half- 
way up the gently rising green slopes was the medium-sized village of Sobe. 
Our command post was in the village for a while so that I became slightly 
familiar with the surrounding countryside. About a month later when 
our unit was moved from the northern to the southern end of the island 
we passed by the place where Sobe should have been. There was not a trace 
of the village or the fertile green slopes that surrounded it. In their place 
was a tremendous gravel pit surrounded by a network of roads, and to- 
ward the beach were large areas that had been bulldozed flat and rolled 
to make various sorts of dump areas. All that could be seen was a great 
expanse of crushed rock. This is just one example of what took place in 
many places. The tremendous amount of equipment and personnel that 
was poured into Okinawa took up much of the best land and ruined it for 
years to come. 

The monsoonal rains and typhoons that followed finished the job. The 
rains came when many of the terraces and irrigation ditches were broken 
and much of the island was denuded of vegetation. As a result erosion and 
floods took a heavy toll of farm lands. Unless one has actually seen the 
before and the after, it is almost impossible to comprehend the complete 
change in the whole appearance of the island. 

Aside from the tremendous material damage, there was also a great toll 
of human life. Many civilians were killed by bombings, caught in cross 
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fire or artillery concentrations, accidentally killed at night by sentries, or 
died from exposure and poor living in the caves. The whole population 
was completely torn from its roots, mixed up, and disorganized. Children 
were separated from their parents and members of families were lost. All 
of the able-bodied men and boys were utilized by the Japanese troops or 
were in the boeitai (home guard). Many of these were killed either by the 
U.S. troops or by the Japanese when they tried to surrender to the U.S. 
forces. About three thousand of those that were captured were sent to 
Hawaii. The whole society as it had existed was for all practical purposes 
destroyed. This was the situation in the summer of 1945. 


PROGRESS OF THE RECONSTRUCTION 


On June 21, 1945, when Okinawa was officially secured, control was 
handed over to the Military Government officials of the Army. On Sep- 
tember 21, 1945, the responsibility for Military Government was turned 
over to the Navy which retained control until July 1, 1946, when control 
was transferred back to the Army under the Deputy Commander for 
Military Government, who is responsible to the Commanding General, 
Ryukyus Command. 

To aid the Military Government the Okinawan Advisory Council was 
formed in August of 1945. This was a body of fifteen men selected by the 
Deputy Commander on the recommendation of a nominating body of 
over one hundred prominent Okinawans. As it became possible to return 
increasing numbers of islanders to their former homes and to re-establish 
the preinvasion local administrative units, the former mura (village) was 
made the basis for local organization. This was in accordance with a policy 
that aims at political rehabilitation of Okinawa along preinvasion organi- 
zational patterns. (This program was in compliance with the provision of 
CinC PAC/POA Letter, Serial 52855, 12 December 1945, which reads in 
part, “Local governments, insofar as practicable, should be patterned on 
the politico-social institutions which the inhabitants evolved for them- 
selves.’’) In the early months of 1946 members of the Council eventually 
became directors of departments as their duties and the functions of gov- 
ernment became more complex. By April there were Departments of 
Education, Public Health, Police, Agriculture, Industry, Finance, Fisher- 
ies, Commerce, General Affairs, Postal Affairs, Judicial Affairs, and even 
a Department of Arts and Monuments. 

A nominating convention composed of village heads, members of the 
Advisory Council, and a representative group of Okinawan leaders named 
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a panel of three men from which a Governor was selected by the Deputy 
Commander. This more or less completed the structure of the new govern- 
ment. Under this system, directives, orders, and policies of Military Gov- 
ernment emanate directly from the Deputy Commander to the Governor 
who is responsible for their dissemination and enforcement. Plans were 
laid for the election of an Okinawan assembly, and this has probably taken 
place by now. 

In general, existing laws remained in effect until such time as they could 
be abrogated or changed to conform with U. S. policy. There is a great 
need for modification of the legal codes, and a process of screening and 
research, carried out mostly by local lawyers, is progressing slowly. Be- 
cause of the great displacing of civilians by the military operations proper- 
ty rights were in complete chaos. Land boundaries have yet to be deter- 
mined and definitive rights of property ownership proclaimed. A Claims 
Commission for processing and paying accrued claims for noncombat 
damage, personal injuries, and death had not been established by No- 
vember, 1946. For more than a year there were no civilian tribunals in 
operation since all courts were destroyed during the combat phase. Mu- 
nicipal courts, local courts, and Exceptional Military Courts are now func- 
tioning throughout the island. The Military Police is gradually handing 
over responsibility for law enforcement to a gradually expanding Police 
Department which has schools to train new recruits and auxilliaries. 

Studies have been made to determine how much of the available acre- 
age should be used for the staple foods — rice and sweet potatoes — and 
experimental stations have been established. Mechanized reclamation 
teams cleared and plowed 3,000 acres of land by November 1946. An 
organization was established for the distribution of farm supplies. Plans 
for exploitation of phosphate rock of other near-by islands will provide 
sufficient fertilizer for Okinawa. From a 1940 total of 262,183 of livestock, 
the number fell to 3,823 in 1946. Therefore, a system for importation and 
redistribution of livestock has been instituted. Only 88 cattle and hogs 
had been imported by November 1946. Plans for importation of one hun- 
dred head of livestock monthly seem to be grossly insufficient. On June 3, 
1946, the Okinawa Central Agricultural Association was re-created. This 
very important organization with over 70,000 members aims at agri- 
cultural rehabilitation through financial assistance, manufacture of farm 
implements, research, and processing of farm products. The military re- 
quirements in the southern half of the island have seriously hampered the 
restoration of agriculture. In the southern section of the island roughly 
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30,000 acres are devoted to military use. This is approximately one-third 
of the total available farm land and is most of the best farming lands in 
the south. War damage and population displacement due to combat or 
base development also seriously disrupted agrarian planning. Future plan- 
ning has been delayed pending the disposition of large farming tracts 
affected by military expansion. 

Full offshore fishing rights were restored in April 1946. Lack of equip- 
ment hindered production, but conversion of military landing craft and 
small boats will have more than surpassed the prewar fleet by 1947. Since 
less than 1,000 metric tons of fish were landed in a 5-month period, it is 
quite evident that a great deal more activity is needed in this field to 
supplement the drastically reduced supply of meat. 

By utilizing tools, instruments, and equipment from decommissioned 
units of the army and navy, industry is being revived to a limited extent. 
Emphasis is being placed on all projects which will supply housing and 
building materials. Industrial enterprises are organized as individual 
ownerships, co-operatives, partnerships, or organizations. Government 
operation of major metal and wood products factories and stone quarries 
will be carried out until such time as private ownership is justified. Sugar 
refining, formerly the major industry, is not being revived on a large 
scale. The present policy is to produce only that amount necessary for 
local needs. Warehouses have been set up for the reclamation of scrap 
steel, aluminum, wood, quonsets, and tools declared surplus by the armed 
forces. Pottery-making ovens were practically undamaged, and this indus- 
try is producing sizable quantities of its products to supply a great need 
since most household equipment was destroyed. 

A 2-year plan for industry has been adopted. The following high-priority 
projects of the plan indicate that first emphasis is on rebuilding Okinawa 
and secondary emphasis is being placed on production of certain exporta- 
ble products that will help Okinawa balance her trade bill for the imports 
that she must have. 


1. Establishment of a cement plant to fill the ever-present need for cement. 

2. Fivefold increase of sandstone production by use of explosives and mech- 
anized equipment. 

3. Increases in production in the tile and brick industry to the prewar level 
of 1,000,000 pieces per month in order to help fill the great demand for con- 
struction materials. 

4. Increased production of essential furniture and wooden machines, such 
as mat-weaving looms, by setting up woodworking shops and equipping several 
hundred carpenters. 
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| 5. Development of an iron-working industty capable of repairing machines 
a now on hand and making many commodities and machines which were for- 
r merly imported from Japan. 

. 6. Expansion of saltmaking facilities to self-sufficiency levels. 

. 7. Development of the hat-weaving trade to its prewar level of exports of 


about a quarter of a million dollars annually. 

8. Development of pottery making to five times its present production. 

9. Restoration and rehabilitation of Ryukyuan lacquerware to twice its pre- 
war production valued at over $100,000 annually. 

10. Rehabilitation and maintenance of various local industries including 
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: F silkworm raising. 
O ] Communications and transportation on Okinawa have been restored 
: to a large degree. In some cases, such as motor roads, they have been 
df improved over prewar conditions. There are now 365 miles of serviceable 
t. ; roads of which 40 miles are black top. In almost every case former roads 
qd § have been widened and their surfaces improved. The major land trans- 
1 | portation problem is a lack of serviceable vehicles. Military Government 
it has requisitioned various types of vessels ranging from 30 to 200 tons in 
2S order to establish its own merchant fleet for fishing, cargo, and passenger 
rs duty. By November 1946 43 post offices had been set up on Okinawa and 
re 4 postal service with Japan had been re-established. A telephone system 
r &F connecting the larger villages is probably now in use. Where feasible, 
p | military circuits would be utilized. Radiotelegraph contact has been estab- 
d lished with other islands in the group. 
S- The number of persons gainfully employed in November 1946 was over 
d 155,000. Of these, almost 15,000 were employed by military units. The 
number of unemployed was decreasing gradually and stood at about 
ty 15,000. The Department of Labor has acted mainly as an employment 
ya agency, but has also established several construction battalions and road 
a- maintenance units. 
ts By May 1, 1946, it was decided that it was possible to re-establish a 
money economy. Up to this time, in spite of the fact that there was 
it. officially no money economy, natives were dealing in former Japanese cur- 
rency and by and large ignoring the occupation currency that the troops 
H brought in. Prices and wages were set, ration boards were set up, and 
el F various other organizations were formed to govern allocation and distri- 
. 6 bution of supplies. After examining the statistics of this planned economy 
h it is quite evident that without heavy subsidization by the Military Gov- 
al ernment the whole system would collapse. Military Government keeps 


pouring in foodstuffs and materials to bolster the system; otherwise the 
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extreme shortages would cause a runaway inflation. At the time the money 
economy was re-established the exchange rate was 15 yen to a dollar, but 
now it has been changed to 50 yen to a dollar. Although the early ration 
system seemed to produce some malnutrition, conditions are getting bet- 
ter and more stabilized. The cost of living of a family of five has been 
estimated at under 190.00 yen per month. Earnings for Okinawans em- 
ployed by the military units averaged about 114.00 yen per month. Obvi- 
ously, although the rates are very low, everything is in scale, so as long 
as Military Government subsidization continues the system will hold up. 

As a result of the war approximately 75 per cent of the population was 
dislocated from the area of its original domicile. This process began on 
October 10, 1944, when the city of Naha was bombed. About 70,000 per- 
sons from Naha and other areas fled to Japan, principally to Kagoshima 
in southern Kyushu. During the “softening-up” process and the pre- 
invasion bombardments the people took refuge in country villages, and 
great numbers of them fled to the rough country in the north. As the 
American forces advanced and occupied the island these people were 
brought down from their caves, collected, and shipped to camps prepared 
by Military Government. By July 1945 about 188,000 persons had been 
resettled in their native areas. At that time there were still about 75,000 
persons awaiting resettlement. Of course, one of the greatest hindrances 
to resettlement was the lack of housing facilities. Another major factor 
was that military posts and airfields covered many areas, and people from 
these areas had to be sent to new homes. At the end of November 1946 
there were seven welfare institutions operating in the Ryukyus and ad- 
ministering relief to about 95,000 people. 

The most pressing problem was housing. Over 90 per cent of the homes 
on Okinawa had been destroyed. Of the remaining homes, 6,875 were in 
the northern third of the island, 3,600 in the central area, and only 687 in 
Naha and Shuri. When one considers that most of the population was 
concentrated in these two centers one can realize the extent of the devas- 
tation and the need for housing. To alleviate the situation it was esti- 
mated that at least 70,000 houses had to be constructed. Of these, 25,000 
would be necessary for the repatriates. By July 1, 1946, 18,602 small pre- 
fabricated homes were constructed under the housing program which 
began in November 1945. During November 1946, 2,972 homes were 
built in various villages utilizing existing stocks of lumber. About 2,500 
houses are being built a month. Even at this rate it will be a long time 
before the housing needs are met. Furthermore, these houses do not com- 
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pletely satisfy the housing needs. These, for the most part, are overcrowded 
and a great deal of additional, sturdy building will be needed. 

From July to November 1946 over 95,000 Okinawans were repatriated. 
There were tens of thousands more that were to be repatriated, mainly | 
from Japan. In June 1946 the Ryukyus population was 690,160. Of these | 
40 per cent were in the age group of one to fifteen; only 7.2 per cent were , 
in the age group of twenty-one to fifty. In 1935 in the United States which 
has a fairly stable population 27 per cent were in the lower age group, , 
while in Japan which had a rapidly increasing population 37 per cent | 
were in that age group. By November 1946 the Ryukyu population had 
risen to 817,160 because of repatriation .activities. For the same month on 
Okinawa there were 615 births and 356 deaths. The birth rate had in- 
creased 150 per cent since October. In the near future I believe there will 
be a very rapid increase in population from births alone. This coupled 
with the fact that repatriation will increase the population on Okinawa 
by over a half (if we are to judge by the housing construction program) 
would seem to indicate an acute case of overpopulation. Before the war 
the density was 901 per square mile. Consider what the great increase in 
population and the great decrease in available land will do to the agrarian 
problem. It can only become progressively worse with no solution in sight. 
For this reason I believe the policy of Military Government in repatriat- 
ing so many Okinawans, who had long been settled and established in 
Japan, is certainly open to question if not criticism. Some solution to 
Okinawa’s population problem will have to be found in the not too 
distant future. 

Military Government has instituted a public health program that is 
doing much to eliminate the sources of many diseases on the island. Each 
month about 60,000 domiciles are sprayed with a DDT solution to con- 
trol insect pests that may also spread disease. Many new wells are being 
constructed, and about 800 wells a month are being cleaned by teams of 
Okinawans that have been trained for the job. In only three months 
10,000 new latrines were constructed. Medical facilities in November 1946 
consisted of 120 dispensaries that were operated by about 1,100 hospital 
personnel. (Of these, eighty were civilian doctors, twenty-three dentists, 
and two hundred and one trained nurses.) In spite of the progressive 
public health program, incidence of malaria and trachoma have risen 
steadily until the monthly totals for November 1946 were 26,230 and 
5,392 respectively. As normal living is resumed and adequate housing is 
constructed, this disease menace will probably slowly diminish. 
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In the realm of education, the greatest immediate problem is a lack of 
physical facilities and schoolteachers. All schools and practically all text- 
books and school supplies were destroyed during the combat phase. A new 
supply of textbooks that are suitable has not yet been procured. Further- 
more, by July 1, 1946, the enrollment in schools was 133,536, equal to the 
prewar total. By November of the same year the enrollment had increased 
to 166,501 with the elementary schools showing the greatest increase in 
new students. There is every reason to believe that the enrollment will 
become even greater. For all of these students there are only 4,286 teachers 
who conduct their activities in 344 schools. The Okinawan schools now 
offer equality of opportunity for girls. To round out the educational or 
cultural program the Ryukyu National Library, which had formerly been 
in the southern part of the island, was reopened with what had been sal- 
vaged from the wreckage. The library is now in Ishikawa, at present the 
largest settlement on the island. This settlement is located on a peninsula 
on the northeast coast; it was a collection point organized by Military 
Government. The Ryukyu National Museum has been reopened in Shuri, 
and a Ryukyu exhibit has been set up to display articles of Okinawan 
craftmanship such as pottery, textiles, lacquerware, bronzes, cabinet work, 
scrolls, paintings, and woven works. A newspaper is being published and 
is given island-wide distribution. This is the main instrument for the dis- 
semination of news on the island. The newspaper has radio contacts with 
news-gathering agencies in Japan. 

The United States has requested the United Nations Organization to 
grant it a one-nation mandate over Okinawa. Since our request for the 
Pacific Mandates was approved, there is a possibility that we will also 
receive a more or less permanent mandate for Okinawa. Needless to say, 
our interests in Okinawa will be primarily military. Because of Okinawa’s 
very strategic position tremendous base expansion was planned before the 
end of the war. It was to be the staging point for our future operations 
against the main islands of Japan. However, with the close of the war, 
and with an evidently very firm U.S. position in Japan, Okinawa’s im- 
mediate military significance has been. considerably diminished. The 
length of the occupation of Japan, the outcome of the Korean occupation 
problem, the trend of future events in China, and the complexion of 
future relations between the United States and the Soviet Union are all 
variable factors which contribute to the strategic importance of Okinawa. 

Because the international situation is in a state of flux, internal policy 
in Okinawa is necessarily somewhat unsettled. Future appropriations, base 
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development, civil improvements, and governmental status all hang in the 
balance. Fortunately large quantities of material and food that were being 
assembled for the final assault on Japan were made available to Military 
Government as surplus materials. Without these it is difficult to imagine 
how a major catastrophe could have been avoided. 

As we look over the progress that has been made on Okinawa we should 
be quite favorably impressed for the most part. Considering the amount 
of damage that was done, reconstruction has certainly kept pace with, if 
not surpassed, that on the main islands of Japan. However, I cannot help 
feeling that too many measures which have been adopted as temporary 
expedients will result in permanent harm. Housing, the agrarian problem, 
and the growing population problem certainly seem important issues that 
will have to be dealt with if the United States is going to permanently 
establish itself in the Ryukyus. 

Okinawa offers the United States an almost ideal laboratory in which 
to attempt the solution of many Far Eastern problems. It would be very 
wise for the United States to expend sufficient funds and effort in attempt- 
ing to solve the problems that are current on Okinawa. Generally, they 
are a small-scale reproduction of the problems that exist all over the Far 
East. A successful solution to these problems will not only add a great deal 
to the prestige of the United States in the Far East but will contribute 


immeasurably to the solution of similar problems that exist in Japan and 
China. 





CURRENT AMERICAN RESEARCH ON THE FAR EAST 
AND THE WESTERN PACIFIC 


BY THE STAFF OF 


The American Institute of Pacific Relations 





INTRODUCTION 


The present survey was carried on in 1947 by the American Institute of 
Pacific Relations at the request and with the co-operation of faculty members 
and research workers in a number of American institutions of learning. It 
differs frost similar previous efforts both in scope and in organization. As the 
title indicates, it is limited to the countries usually included in the regional 
term “the Far East,” Southeast Asia, India and Ceylon, and the islands of the 
Western Pacific. Studies of subjects relating to other areas are included only if 
they concern relations with any part of the region primarily covered and, when 


this is the case, are usually listed under the geographical portion of that region 
to which they refer. 
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In view of the current interest in area studies, the list is arranged in geo- 
graphical categories with a few subject subcategories. Since many research 
topics fall into more than one subject field, the user in search of material in 
a given field should glance also over related divisions and subdivisions. 

The list results from an inquiry conducted mainly in American universities 
and covers studies sponsored by these institutions and also those conducted 
privately by faculty members. It includes also some significant projects carried 
on under other auspices, such as government agencies, museums, and research 
organizations. 

The main purpose of the present survey is to offer a summary view of present- 
day American scholarly concern with contemporary conditions and problems. 
However, historical, philological, and anthropological studies greatly out- 
number those in political science, economics, and sociology; and to omit the 
former categories would present a distorted picture. Moreover, it may be a 
matter of opinion whether a given archeological inquiry or the translation of 
some ancient document does or does not contribute to the understanding of a 
present situation. It has not been found practical, therefore, to limit the survey 
to the social sciences, to the exclusion of the humanities. Only the natural 
sciences and studies relating to their application (as in medicine and engineer- 
ing) are omitted. 

For more adequate descriptions of many of the studies included, the user is 
referred to Professor Woodbridge Bingham’s excellent “Notes and news” de- 
partment in this Quarterly. Since the same study has sometimes been described 
by more than one correspondent, the compilers have used their judgment in 
choosing the more precise or the terser title. In some instances a reinterpre- 
tation was found necessary to explain a reported study in terms meaningful 
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to the nonspecialist. The compilers must bear the blame for any inaccuracies 
that may have resulted. 

Although it was intended to include only specific studies, some of the con- 
tributors may have reported general fields of study. On the other hand, some 
promising projects may be omitted because at the time of the inquiry some of 
the research workers had not yet defined the exact scope of their dissertation. 


There may be a division of opinion whether the writing of a textbook, or the 
revision of an old one, constitutes research. In some instances such work is 
unquestionably research; with the need, after the war, for bringing textbooks 
up to date, a number of scholars are incorporating in more general works the 
findings of specialized studies which at other times would have been published 
in monographs and articles. Unfortunately, the present inquiry has not been 
interpreted uniformly, so that some correspondents have listed books and 
articles projected on a basis of research while others have hesitated to do so. 
Generally speaking, the compilers have followed the desire of the person con- 
cerned as to what should and should not be included. Works undertaken from 
the start as journalistic efforts, however, have been omitted, as have been most 
of the contributions to encyclopedias and symposia, though some of them may 
rank high as original interpretations or contributions to knowledge. 


Insufficiently wide circulation of the questionnaire and failure of some of 
the correspondents to reply are responsible for such regrettable omissions as 
may be found. On the other hand, the compilers may have failed to recognize 
some of those hardy perennials which appear in many listings, though there 
is little prospect of their ever reaching maturity. Some of the studies named 
may already have been published, although it was intended to include only 
unpublished work. Some correspondents have reported projects completed in 
the last two years or so, but unpublished; others have not. A few completed 
but unpublished projects have been included in the survey on the ground that 
they are worth knowing about. 

The present survey is most inadequate in its coverage of American field 
work, much of which is under auspices not canvassed. Apart from sizable 
inquiries under expert scientifi¢ guidance carried on by government depart- 
ments, many Americans engaged in teaching and other professional activities 
in various parts of the region under consideration also carry on long-term 
studies which often yield valuable results. 

The chief cleavage among participants in this effort is between those who 
consider worth mentioning projects carried on below the level of a Ph.D. 
dissertation, and those who do not. The report reflects this division of opinion. 
As far as possible from the information received, work in progress toward the 
master’s or doctor’s degree has been indicated by the abbreviations M.A. and 
Ph.D. The symbol (F) after the name is used to signify that the person named 
is a member of the faculty of a college or university or holds an equivalent 
position in some other institution. Dates in parentheses indicate the date or 
probable date of completion of a study. The compilers apologize in advance 
for any unintentional offense given through errors in this respect or in others. 
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Well-known universities or colleges such as the University of California at 
Berkeley, the University of Chicago, or Pomona College are simply referred 
to as California, Berkeley; Chicago; Pomona. The Institute of Pacific Relations 
is abbreviated as I.P.R. 

Thanks are due to the research administrators and faculty members who 
have taken part in this survey; also to those correspondents who, by suggesting 
corrections of the preliminary draft of this report, issued in December 1947, 
have weeded out a number of errors, and also to Dr. Earl H. Pritchard, Mrs. 
Celestine G. Mott, Mr. W. L. Holland, and especially to Mr. Bruno Lasker for 
assistance in the compilation of this survey. [New York, March 1, 1948] 


THE PACIFIC AND THE FAR EAST: GENERAL 
History 


Braisted, William R. (F. Texas), United States naval policy in the Pacific, 
1890-1909 (Ph.D., ca. 1949). Chicago. 

Butow, Robert, The Japanese occupation (M.A. 1949). Stanford. 

Chal, Vinson J., The United States Senate and Far Eastern problems of the 
Washington Conference (Ph.D.). Duke. 

Cole, Allan B. (F.), World War II in the Pacific (book in “Progress of nations” 
series). Pomona. 


Garcia, Louis, Russia and Spain in the North Pacific, 1764-1824 (Ph.D.). Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Varg, Paul A., W. W. Rockhill and the Far East (Ph.D. 1947). Chicago. 

Vinacke, Harold M. (F), Revision of History of the Far East in modern times 
(5th ed., to be published in 1949). Cincinnati. 

Walsh, James, French, Chinese and Indo-Chinese relations, 1790-1890 (M.A.). 
Sch. of Advanced International Studies, Washington, D.C. 

Zischke, James, The Japanese occupation (M.A. 1949). Stanford. 


Geography 
Deasy, George (F), Portions of textbook in geography (to be published ca. 


1950). Pennsylvania State. 


Cressey, George B. (F), New maps of land forms, natural vegetation, rainfall, 
and temperature. Syracuse. 
James, Preston E. (F), Portions of textbook. Syracuse. 


Spencer, J. E. (F), A cultural geography of the Orient (book, ca. 1951). Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


International Relations 


Burroway, Jessie J., Missionaries and American expansion. Wisconsin. 

Buss, Claude (F), and Members of Seminar, Effects of the Japanese occupation 
on East Asia. Stanford. 

Hoover Institute and Library staff (F), The impact of revolution on inter- 


national relations, including studies in Eastern Asia, especially China. 
Stanford and Carnegie Endowment. 
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Huldermann, Paul F., German relations with Japan and China, 1933-41 (book 
based on field work and unpublished documents, to be followed by similar 
study for war period). 

Jennings, Richard W., The Bering Sea arbitration: a study of international 
judicial process. California, Berkeley. 

Lambert, Margaret, The Congress of the United States and oriental immi- 
gration, 1924-43 (M.A.). Duke. 

Oppenheimer, Ernest J., A comparative study of selected world opinions about 
the Sino-Japanese controversy, 1931-32 (Ph.D. 1948). Chicago. 

Rowe, David N. (F), United States security problems in the Pacific and the 
Far East. Yale. 

Vinacke, Haold M. (F), Chapters in a book on American foreign policy. Cin- 
cinnati. 


Wang, Samuel Hsuan, The Sino-Japanese War and American Far Eastern 
policy, 1931-37. Cornell. 


Economics, Politics 


Belshaw, Horace (F), Far Eastern economic reconstruction (for book publi- 
cation). I.P.R. 


Brandis, Royall, International fiber competition. Duke. 

Friedman, Irving S. (F), and Garritsen, Margaret M., Financial reconstruction 
in the Far East (enlargement of conference paper for book publication). 
I.P.R. 

Remer, Carl F. (F), and Hebbard, W. Lawrence, International entrepreneur 
investments, an introductory survey (book with considerable material on 
Eastern Asia). Michigan. 

Research staff, Food Research Institute (F), Parts of “International history of 
food and agriculture in World War II” (a series, including volumes on 
India and Japan, 1939-47). Stanford. 

Reubens, Edwin P. (F), Economics of the industrialization process, especially 
in the Far East. Cornell. 

Rowe, David N. (F), Political theories of Eastern Asiatic peoples. Yale. 

Schveda, William, The foreign policies of the U.S.S.R. seen in its commercial | 
treaties in Asia (Ph.D.). Ohio State. 

Spitzer, Emil George, Effects of synthetic production on world trade in basic 
raw materials. Harvard. 

Stein, Gunther, American economic relations with East Asia (enlargement of 
conference paper, 1947, for book publication). I.P.R. 

Sveaas, Anders, Postwar shipping in the Far East (M.A.). Sch. of Advanced 
International Studies, Washington, D.C. 

Tamagna, Frank, and Associates, Politics and economics in the Far Eastern 
world, a study of political factors in economic reconstruction (enlargement 
of a conference paper, 1947, for book publication). I.P.R. 


Tom, Chiu Faat Joseph, Hongkong and the south China economy (Ph.D. 1949). 
Chicago. 
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Anthropology, Archeology, and Sociology 


Foster, Kenneth E. (F), Comparative archeology of Near and Far East. Pomona. 

Handy, Elizabeth Green, and Handy, Craighill (F), Concepts of ecological 
regionalism applied to northern Asia and northern America: a study in 
intercontinental ecology (one of a series of studies published and to be 
published in Social forces). Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, 
Univ. of North Carolina. 

La Barre, W., Observations on character study in the Orient. Duke. 

Linton, Ralph (F), Introduction to Most of the world (symposium, in book 
form, ed. by R. L., on current conditions in China, Japan, India, South- 
east Asia, and other areas). Yale. 

Rademaker, John (F), Migration in the Pacific from earliest times to date. 
(statistical and demographic study with brief indications of psycho-social 
consequences, almost ready for publication). Willamette Univ. 

Skarland, I., An archaeological survey of the Bering Sea region. Univ. of Alaska. 

Stuart, Don G., A correlation of recent studies on the logographic problem 
(M.A.). Columbia. 

Thompson, Warren S. (F), Population in relation to economic and political 
problems (continuation of studies summarized in Population and peace 
in the Pacific, 1946). Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Prob- 
lems, Miami (Ohio) Univ. 


Wittfogel, K. A. (F), Oriental society (book to be published in 1949). Univ. of 
Washington and I.P.R. 


CHINA (INCLUDING MANCHURIA AND FORMOSA) 
History 


Armerding, Hudson (F, Wheaton College), Contributions of America to China 
through the China Inland Mission (Ph.D. 1948). Chicago. 

Biggerstaff, Knight (F), The invasion of China by Western ideas and techniques 
in the nineteenth century. Cornell. 

Bingham, Woodbridge (F), Tools for research in Chinese history (handbook 
on the collection, appraisal, and use of Chinese historical materials). Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Bingham, Woodbridge (F), Studies in T’ang history — especially of the period 
of ‘T’ang T’ai-tsung, 599-649 a.p. California, Berkeley. 

Bojko, Alexander E., Russo-Chinese conflict of 1929 (M.A. 1947). Stanford. 

Cammann, Schuyler V. (F), The Nan Chao kingdom in southern Yunnan. Johns 
Hopkins and Am. Council of Learned Societies. 

Cammann, Schuyler V. (F), Tibet in nineteenth-century relations between 
China and Great Britain (Ph.D.), Johns Hopkins. 

Chu Shih-chia (F, Univ. Washington), Chang Hsiieh-ch’éng, his contribution 
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of the period from 1840 to the end of the nineteenth century (an inter- 
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(1) Class mobility at the end of the Ch’ing Dynasty; (2) Financial struc- 
ture of the Ch’ing Dynasty; (3) Chinese military organization during the 
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Epstein, Israel, Labor problems in war-time China (based on field studies). 
I.P.R. 

Foster, Kenneth E. (F), Further study of indigenous bronze forms and designs 
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Hu, Hsien-chin, The common-descent group in China. Columbia and Viking 
Fund. 


Keyes, Fenton, Chinese nativism: the “Boxers.” Skidmore Col. 

Lee, Shu-ching, Familism and the Chinese family. Univ. of Maryland. 

Levy, Marion J., Jr., Chinese family structure and problems of China’s modern- 
ization (based on Harvard Ph.D.). Princeton and I.P.R. 
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population structure in the Kunming metropolitan community (Ph.D. 
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Price, Maurice T. (F), Sinism —a historical critique of H. G. Creel’s case for 
its pre-Confucian indigeneity. Wayne Univ. 
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Rosinger, Lawrence K., China’s intellectual revolution: the “New Youth” and 
the “New Tide” (Ph.D.). Columbia. 

Stead, Rexford (F), Traumatic conflict between traditional and modern per- 
sonality within the Chinese norm (book for publication in 1948). Asia 
Institute. 

Wang, Yii-chiian, A study of ancient Chinese coins. A project of the Am. Numis- 
matic Society. 


Language and Literature 


Acker, William R. B., Translation of ‘T’ang Dynasty text, Li-tai ming hua-chi. 
Freer Art Gallery. 

Anderson, Colena, Some phases of the history of the Chinese literary rena- 
scence (Ph.D.). Pomona. : 

Barnett, Robert W., Wandering knights from the Shih chi, translation and 
explanatory notes (Ph.D.). Yale. 

Bodman, Nicholas C., The function of Jywé in the Shang shu (JAOS, Mar., 
1948). Yale and Am. Council of Learned Societies. 

Chan, Shau Wing (F), Critical biography of the poet Li Po. Stanford. 

Chan, Shau Wing (F), Translation of Pa Chin’s novel, Chia (Home). Stanford. 

Chan, Shau Wing (F), Elementary and intermediate Chinese (two textbooks, 
to be published in 1948). Stanford. 

Crump, James I., Selections from the Shui-hu chuan (Mirror series C, no. 4). 
Yale. 

Crump, James I., History of the particle ch’i in the Chou bronzes. Yale. 

De Francis, John (F, Johns Hopkins), Language and politics in China: the 
movement for alphabetizing the written language (Ph.D.). Columbia. 
Duffield, Margaret Bryant, The teaching of first-year Chinese in United States 

colleges (M.A.). Pomona. 

Hanson, Harriet J., A study of classical Chinese poetry in relation to its kinship 
with imagism and its influence on contemporary American poetry (M.A. 
1947). Pomona. 

Hightower, James R., Han-shih wai-chuan —a study in Chinese literary criti- 
cism (Ph.D. 1947, to be published in Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies). 
Harvard. 

Hockett, Charles F. (F), Revision of a dictionary of spoken Chinese (to be pub- 
lished in 1948 or 1949). Cornell. 

Hockett, Charles F. (F), Grammatical structure of modern Chinese (to be pub- 
lished in 1948 or 1949). Cornell. 

Irwin, Richard G., Evolution of the Chinese novel—the Shui hu chuan. (Ph.D.). 
Columbia. 

Kennedy, George A. (F), A study of thirteenth-century Chinese. Yale. 

Kennedy, George A. (F), A grammar of Mencius. Yale. 

Mills, Harriet C., Lu Hsiin and his China. Columbia and Am. Council of 
Learned Societies. 

Rahder, Johannes, Translation from the Chinese of the Indian Buddhist philo- 
sophical treatise, Satyasiddhisastra by Harivarman. Yale. 
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Shadick, Harold E. (F), Translation, introduction and annotation of the Travels 
of Lao Ts’an —a modern novel (to be published in 1948). Cornell. 
Shih, Vincent, Elementary Chinese (a textbook). Far Eastern Inst., Univ. of 
Washington. 

Teele, Roy E., Through a glass darkly: studies in English translation of Chinese 
poetry. Columbia. 

Thompson, Laurence G., American sinology, 1830-1920 —a_ bibliographical 
survey (M.A.). Pomona. 

Walker, Richard L., Mencius particles. Yale. 

Walker, Richard L., and Crump, James I., The San-dz-jing. Yale. 

Wright, Arthur F. (F), A study of ch’ing-t’an, the cult of repartee. Stanford. 


Religion and Philosophy 


Bennett, J. W., Rise of the type of philosophical thought connected with the 
conceptions of yin-yang the wu-hsing and numerology in the late Chou 
period (Ph.D.). Chicago. 

Boardman, Eugene P. (F), Biblical influence on the ideology of the T’ai-p’ing 
rebellion, 1851-63 (Ph.D. Harvard 1946, expanded for book publication). 
Wisconsin. 

Bodde, Derk (F), Tolstoy and China; a study tracing Tolstoy’s readings and 
publications on China, his understanding of and possible debt to China. 
(monograph, ready for publication). Pennsylvania. 

Bodde, Derk (F), Chinese ideas in the West (in press, “Asiatic studies in Ameri- 
can education no. 3, pamphlet). Am. Council on Education. 

Bodde, Derk (F), Translation of Fung Yu-lan’s History of Chinese philosophy, 
vol. 2 (three chapters published in Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies). 
Pennsylvania. 

Ch’en Shou-yi (F), The early Jesuits and the Ju doctrine (book). Pomona. 

Creel, H. G. (F), Confucius (book to be published in 1949). Chicago. 

De Bary, William T., Huang Tsung-hsi and the intellectual renaissance in the 
seventeenth century. Columbia and Am. Council of Learned Societies. 

Fung, Yu-lan, A short history of Chinese philosophy (Derk Bodde, ed., to be 
published shortly). Pennsylvania. 

Lee Shiu-keung, Timothy Richard and the reform movement in China (Ph.D.). 
Hartford Theol. Sem. 

Martinson, Harold H., Chinese attitudes toward Christianity during the decade 
1917-27 (Ph.D.), Hartford Theol. Sem. 

Price, Maurice T. (F), An attempt to epitomize Chinese social philosophy. 
Wayne Univ. 

Rickett, Mrs. Adele, The Lord of Ch’un-shen, gentleman statesman. Trans- 
lation and discussion of Shih chi, ch. 78 (M.A. recently completed). Penn- 
sylvania. 

Rickett, Walter A., Kuan-tzu: a study of the statesman Kuan Chung (7th centu- 

ry, B.C.) and of the philosophical book Kuan-tzu, with translations of 

chapters from the latter (Ph.D.). Pennsylvania. 
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So, Kwan-wai, The influence of Protestant missionaries on the political and 
intellectual currents in China during the period 1860-1911 (M.A.). Wis- 
consin. 

Tarlton, William S., American Christian missions and American policy in 
China during the Republican era, 1912-32 (Ph.D.). Duke. 

Willeke, Rev. Bernward, The imperial government and Catholic missions in 
China during the years 1784-85 (Ph.D. 1947, partly published). Columbia. 

Wright, Arthur F. (F), Fo-t’u-teng and the consolidation of Chinese Buddhism 
(Ph.D. Harvard, to be published in 1948). Stanford. 

Wright, Arthur F. (F), An intellectual history of the Nan-pei Ch’ao period. 
Stanford. 

Wright, Arthur F. (F), Further annotated translations from the Liang kao-seng- 
chuan (Lives of eminent monks). Stanford. 


Education} 


Chan Fook Tim, An experience in cultural education (Ed.D. 1946). Teachers 
Col. Columbia. 


Chao, Pu-hsia, Education for a democratic China (Ed.D. 1946). Teachers Col. 
Columbia. 

Chu, Ping-chien, A proposed administrative pattern for the county school 
system in China (Ed.D.). Teachers Col. Columbia. 

Coole, Arthur B., The influence of American education on nationalist China. 
Northwestern. 

Gregg, Alice H., The changing role of the Protestant educational missionary 
in China, 1807-1937: a documentary study (Ph.D.). Teachers Col. Colum- 
bia. 

Kwoh, Edwin Sih-ung, Chinese students in American universities (Ed. D. 1946). 
Teachers Col. Columbia. 


JAPAN 
General 


Shimizu, Osamu (F), An annotated bibliography of selected Japanese reference 
books (accepted for publication). Columbia. 

Yamagiwa, Joseph K. (F), Bibliography of research materials in the Japanese 
language: an attempt to list, with evaluating comment, the major reference 


works and scholarly volumes in the humanities and social sciences. Michi- 
gan. 


History 


Brown, Delmer M. (F), Japan’s economic development before 1600 (Ph.D. Stan- 
ford, 1946). California, Berkeley. 


Christopher, James, United States aid to Japanese aggression (Ph.D.). Chicago. 


*In addition to the studies listed, a number of Ed.D. dissertations are being written — mostly 


by Chinese graduate students in the United States—on particular institutions, methods, or 
courses. 
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Cole, Allan B. (F), The dynamics of American expansion toward Japan, 179]- | 


1860 (Chicago, Ph.D. 1940). Pomona. 

Cohen, Theodore, Merchant capital in feudal Japan. Columbia. 

Congleton, John D., The historical studies of Arai Hakuseki (M.A.). Columbia. 

Conroy, Francis Hilary, Relations between Japan, Hawaii and the United 
States during the early Meiji period (diss. 1948). California, Berkeley. 

Haring, Douglas G. (F), Editing of Takikawa’s Social history of Japan, trans. 
lated some years ago (book). Syracuse. 

Harrison, John A., The rise of militarists in Japan to political power (diss. 
1948). California, Berkeley. 

Ike, Nobutaka, Democratic movements in Japan in the Meiji era. Johns Hop- 
kins. 

Keene, Donald L., Honda Toshiaki and the discoverer of Europe (M.A.). Co- 
lumbia and Am. Council of Learned Societies. 

Lin, Paul Ta-kung, Problems in the policy of the British Commonwealth to- 
ward the Japanese Empire, 1921-41. Harvard. 

Miller, Richard J., The administrative organization of the Japanese govern- 
ment in the eighth century (Ph.D.). California, Berkeley. 

Morley, James W., Japanese intervention in Siberia, 1918-22. Columbia. 

Reischauer, Edwin O. (F), Translations from the Nitt6é guhé jurai gydki and 
other texts on Chinese-Japanese relations in the ninth century. Harvard. 

Seyer, John F., The Anglo-Japanese alliance: the American aspect (M.A.). 
Columbia. 

Shimizu, Osamu (F), A study of the Montoku jitsuroku, a chronicle of 850-858, 
A.D. Columbia. 

Teener, David R., The peace of Portsmouth in American public opinion. Univ. 
of Kansas. 

Tsunoda, Ryusaku (F), Translations of accounts of Japan in Chinese dynastic 
histories (ready for publication). Columbia. 

Turner, John E., Kenseikai policy, 1913-27: history and interpretation (M.A.). 
Minnesota. 


Wald, Royal J., Japan’s economic history in the “medieval” period (diss. 1949). 
California, Berkeley. 


Wang, I-t’ung, Sino-Japanese relations during the Ming Dynasty (Ph.D.). Har- 
vard. 


Yanaga, Christopher (F), Japan since Perry. Yale. 


Geography 

Cutshall, Alden (F), Urban settlement on Hokkaido (to be published in Eco- 
nomic geography). Illinois. 

Ginsburg, Norton S. (F), The geographic aspects of the Japanese shipping in- 
dustry (Ph.D., ca. 1949). Chicago. 

Hall, Robert B. (F), An atlas of Japan — physical, historical, cultural. Michigan. 

Hall, Robert B. (F), and Associates, Community studies in the Inland Sea 


region of Japan (preliminary library research, to be followed by field stud- 
ies). Michigan. 
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Manchester, Curtis A. (F), Development of regionalism in Japan. Hawaii. 

Manchester, Curtis A. (F), Origin and development of sekisho in Japan. Hawaii. 

Natural Resources Section, Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, Tokyo, 
Various studies on distribution of natural resources in Japan. (Some of the 
reports likely to be released as “unclassified.”’) 


International Relations 


Aebi, Orva, Diplomatic relations between the United States and Japan from 
1937 to 1941 (M.A. 1947). Pomona. 

Bader, Ernest B., Official United States — Japanese relations, 1919-1941. Ne- 
braska. 

Ballantine, Joseph, and Associates, Problems of the Japanese peace settlement. 
Brookings Institution. 

Bisson, T. A., Japan under Allied occupation. I.P.R. 

Graff, Henry F., The American concept of Japan in the nineteenth century. 
Columbia. 

Kawahara, Hattie Masuko, Relations between the United States and Japan, 
1931-41 (Ph.D.). Minnesota. 

Lensen, George A., A survey of Russo-Japanese relations to 1860 (M.A.). Co- 
lumbia. 

Lund, Renville C., American response to the Japanese earthquake of 1923. 
(M.A. 1947). Stanford. 

Martin, Edwin M., Allied occupation policies in Japan. I.P.R. 

Sansom, Sir George (F), Japan and the Western world. A historical survey of 
European influences on Asia, with special reference to Japan. Columbia. 

Vatcher, William, Japanese psychological warfare: the Okinawa campaign 
(M.A.). Stanford. 


Whitney, Henry N., British foreign policy and the Russo-Japanese War. Penn- 
sylvania. 


Economics 


Burke, Ardath W., Origin and development of Japanese economic thought 
(Ph.D.). Sch. of Advanced International Studies, Washington, D.C. 

Farley, Miriam, Japanese labor problems under the Allied occupation (book 
based on field study). I.P.R. 

Gottesman, Edna, and Tamagna, Frank M., Japanese banking and finance. 
I.P.R. 

Grajdanzev, Andrew J., Japan’s agricultural problems. I.P.R. 

Hadley, Eleanor, The Japanese Zaibatsu. Harvard. 

Hicks, Wyman Worley, Japan’s postwar labor movement (M.A.). California, 
Berkeley. 

Lockwood, W. W. (F), Japan enters the world economy. A study of foreign 
trade and economic development. Princeton. 

Young, Pau-lien, Japan’s maritime industries. Harvard. 
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Government and Politics 


Anderson, Ronald Stone, Formosa under the Japanese: a record of fifty years 
occupation (M.A. 1946). Stanford. 

Baker, Alonzo L., An inquiry into the influence of the divine emperor doctrine 
upon the Japanese empire. Univ. of Southern California. 

Braibanti, Ralph J. D., An analysis of the military government of Japan at the 
prefectural level from October 1945 to January 1947 (Ph.D.). Syracuse. 

Colegrove, Kenneth (F), The constitutional development of Japan from 1889 
to 1940. Northwestern. 

Maki, John M. (F), Japanese constitutional problems. Harvard. 

Masland, John W. (F), Re-organization of local government in Japan. Dart. 
mouth. 

Pontius, Dale (F), The development of occupation policies in Japan (to be 
continued for several years). Roosevelt Col., Chicago. 

Quigley, Harold S. (F), The new Japan: government and politics (book). Minne. 
sota. 


Stockdale, Harry S., Educational policies in Japan as affected by World War II 
(M.A.). Duke. 


Vinacke, Harold M. (F), Recent history of occupation policy in Japan. Cincin. 
nati. 


Ward, Robert E., An electoral record of Japanese political parties, 1928-37 
(Ph.D.). California, Berkeley. 


Yanaga, Chitoshi (F), The problem of democratization in the light of Japanese 
traditional political theory. Yale. 


Anthropology and Sociology 


Berreman, Joel V., Analysis of Japanese war propaganda. Oregon. 

Bock, Felicia Gressitt, Minyd, folk songs of Japan. California, Berkeley. 

De Bary, William T., Ibara Saikaku’s Késhoku gonin onna, translation, and 
introductory essay on Japanese city life in the seventeenth century (M.A). 
Columbia. 

Grajdanzev, Andrew J., Sociological survey of a Japanese town (Fukaya), with 
special reference to wartime and postwar changes (book). I.P.R. 

Haring, Douglas G. (F), A study of personal character among the Japanese. 
Syracuse. 

Haring, Douglas G. (F), General survey of Japanese culture patterns. Syracuse. 

Hulse, F. S. (F), Variability in attitudes of Japanese in relation to social 
position (to be published in series of articles). Colgate. 

Kraus, Bertram S., Constitutional typology and race: a study of somatotypes 
among the Japanese of northern Honshu (Ph.D.). Chicago. 

Kraus, Bertram S., Problems relating to the prehistoric archaeology of Japan 
(M.A. 1946). Chicago. 


McClarty, Clinton Cripps, Jr., Postwar developments in Japanese education 
(M.A. Dept. of Ed.). Chicago. 
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Pelzel, John, Stratification and association patterns in modern Japanese society. 
Harvard. 


Pelzel, John, A bibliography of Japanese works in ethnology and sociology. 
Harvard. 

Pelzel, John, Social structure of the Japanese village. Harvard. 

Taeuber, Irene (F), Population trends in Japan (continuation of published 
study). Office of Population Research, Princeton. 

Taft, Donald R. (F), Reaction of Germans and Japanese to aspects of the 
program of military government. Illinois. 

Tiedemann, Arthur, The influence of the Japanese-Ainu frontier upon the 
Japanese. Columbia. 


Language and Literature 


Bloch, Bernard, Studies in colloquial Japanese. Yale. 

Chapin, Helen B. (F), Translation of Kempo seigi: commentaries on the Japa- 
nese constitution. Am. Council of Learned Societies. 

Gardner, Miss E. F., Verb inflection in present-day formal literary Japanese. 
Yale. 

Miyusaki, Toshi, Genealogy of the Japanese language (M.A.). Columbia. 

Rahder, Johannes (F), ‘The linguistic relation between Japanese and the Altaic 
languages. Yale. 

Shaffer, Lawrence E., Yeats and the né drama (M.A.). Columbia. 

Shimazu, Osamu (F), A study of the Nihon Kenzai-sho Mokuroku, ninth-century 
bibliography of Chinese works in Japan. Columbia. 

Spae, Rev. Joseph A., It6 Jinsai, a philosopher, educator and sinologist of the 
Tokugawa period. Columbia. 

Tatsumi, Henry S., Synthetic grammar chart of spoken Japanese. A grammar 
of colloquial Japanese charted to give a complete picture of Japanese 
syntax (revision of Simplified grammar table of spoken Japanese, 1936). 
Far Eastern Inst., Univ. of Washington. 

Tsuneishi, Warren M., Awaré and yugen as aesthetic concepts in Japanese 
literature (M.A.). Columbia. 

Uyehara, Yakuo (F), Elementary conversational Japanese. Hawaii. 

Wilson, Ruth W., Imperial visit to Ohara, a nd play (M.A.). Columbia. 


Yampolsky, Philip, Genshin’s Oj6 ydshu, translation of first two divisions 
(M.A.). Columbia. 


KOREA 
H istory 


Kaplan, Frederick I., American policy toward Korean independence, 1882-87 
(M.A.). California, Berkeley. 

McCune, George M. (F), Korean-American diplomatic relations, 1883-1904: 
critical edition of diplomatic documents of the period (monograph, 1948). 
Korea Research Associates and California, Berkeley. 

McCune, George M. (F), A short history of Korea. Survey of political and 
cultural history (book, 1948). I.P.R. 
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McCune, George M. (F), Foundations of Korean foreign policy. Diplomatic and 
trade relations with China and Japan before Western treaty relations, with 
emphasis on the period 1800-64 (revision and enlargement of doctoral 


dissertation, 1941; partially published in articles and a summary, 1946). 
California, Berkeley. 


Geography and Economics 


McCune, Shannon (F), Medieval European geography and cartography of 
Korea and the Far East (to be published in part). Colgate. 

McCune, Shannon (F), Geographic account of Korea by Father Regis, S.J. 
(article). Colgate. 


McCune, Shannon (F), Earthquakes as noted in the historical records of Korea 
(article). Colgate. 


Shoemaker, James H. (F), Economy of south Korea under U.S. Military govern. 
ment. Hawaii. 


Government and Politics, International Relations 


Arnold, Dean, Leftist movements in Korea (diss. 1949). Stanford. 

Burn, North C., Korean minorities in Japan and China. Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy, Tufts College. 

Graham, James, Political parties in the American zone of Korea (M.A.). Sch. 
of Advanced International Studies, Washington, D.C. 

Kimm, Richard C., The development of Christianity and nationalism in Korea 
(Ph.D.). Hartford Theol. Sem. 

McCune, George M. (F), The postwar occupation of Korea and current inter- 
national relations concerned with Korea (results partly published). Cali- 
fornia and I.P.R. 


Meade, Edward Grant (F), A military government experiment in Korea. Penn- 
sylvania. 


Smith, Arthur, American private enterprise in Korea (M.A.). Sch. of Advanced 
International Studies, Washington, D. C. 


Language, Literature, Archeology 


Clark, Elinor, Introduction to spoken Korean. Yale. 

Clark, Elinor, Similarities between Japanese and Korean syntax. Yale. 

De Bary, William T., Early Korean literature and thought. Columbia. 

Hewes, Gordon W. (F), Archaeological studies in the neolithic and early metal- 
age culture of Korea (to be published as “Research monographs on Korea, 
Series F, no. 2”). Univ. of North Dakota. 

Lee, Frank, Korean adaptation of Naganuma reader. California, Berkeley. 

McCune, Evelyn B., History of Korean art. California, Berkeley and Am. Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies. 


Sunoo, Harold, Korean gramma for beginners (to be published in 1948). Far 
Eastern Inst., Univ. of Washington. 
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SOVIET FAR EAST AND MONGOLIA 

History 

Anderson, George Waldemar, Russia in Middle Asia on the eve of the first 
world war (Ph.D. 1946). Minnesota. 

Cowles, Ben Thomas, Early Sino-Russian contacts, with some attention to 
economic and cultural relations (M.A. 1946). California, Berkeley. 
Dunlap, Neil B., Expansion of the Soviet Asian economic frontier (Ph.D.). 

Chicago. 

Easley, Nancy Hyde, Woodrow Wilson’s decision proposing Inter-Allied inter- 
vention in Siberia, 1918 (M.A. 1947). Duke. 

Kerner, Robert J. (F), Russia’s eastward expansion I (first of a series of mono- 
graphs). California, Berkeley. 

Lantzeff, George V. (F), Siberia in the eighteenth century. History of the ex- 
pansion of the Russian empire in Asia, 1689-1825 (vol. 2 of History of 
Siberia, to be published in 1949), California, Berkeley. 

Léwenthal, Rudolf (F), Translation from the Russian of D. Pokotilov’s History 
of the Eastern Mongols during the Ming Dynasty. Cornell. 

Léwenthal, Rudolf (F), Translation from the Russian of Ts. Zh. Zhamtsarano’s 
Mongol chronicles of the seventeenth century. Cornell. 

Malozemoff, Andrew A., Russian foreign policy and the Far East, leading to 
the Russo-Japanese War, 1881-1904 (Ph.D.). California, Berkeley. 

Morley, James M., Japan’s Siberian expedition, 1918-22. Columbia. 

Sullivan, Joseph L., Count Muraviev-Amurski. Harvard. 

Unterberger, Betty Miller, The United States and Inter-Allied Siberian inter- 
vention, 1918-20 (M.A.), Duke. 

White, John A. (F), Far Eastern relationships of the Soviet Union. Hawaii. 

Willis, Nicholas William, Russian policy in Mongolia, 1881-1921 (M.A. 1947; 
Ph.D. diss. on same subject). California, Berkeley. 


Geography, Government 


Friters, Gerard, Outer Mongolia — a survey (to be edited by Eleanor Lattimore). 
LP.R. | 


Hankin, Robert M. (see next item). 

Harris, Chauncy D. (F, Univ. of Chicago). Editing of Economic geography of 
the U.S.S.R. by S. S. Balzak, V. P. Vasyutin, and Ya. G. Feigin. Translated 
by Robert M. Hankin and Olga A. Titelbaum. Maps and charts prepared 
at Chicago. To be published by Macmillan in 1948. Sponsored by Am. 
Council of Learned Societies. 

Hysham, Jane Anne, Origins of the Russian metallurgical industry in Siberia. 
(M.A. 1947). California, Berkeley. 


INDIA AND CEYLON 
H istory 


Crane, Robert I., Aspects of Indian history. Yale and Am. Council of Learned 
Societies. 
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Lindblad, Goethe M., Background, effect and consequences of the Cripps mis. 
sion to India. Southern California. 

Rentz, George S., The Wahhabite movement and its significance (parts of Ph.D. 
1947). California, Berkeley. 

Thorner, Daniel, British nationalism in India, 1850-80. Columbia. 


Geography and Economics 


Abraham, Walter, A theory of India’s economic development. Yale. 

Brush, John, Ratio map showing distribution of religious groups by districts. 
Wisconsin. 

Brush, John, and Nath, V., New map of climate of India. Wisconsin. 

Eggerding, Roland, Distribution of manufacturing in India: maps and text. 
Wisconsin. 

McCune, Shannon (F), Sequences of plantation agriculture in Ceylon. Colgate. 

Orchard, John E. (F), and Orchard, Dorothy J. (F), India’s industrialization 
(collection of data — to be followed by field work — toward vol. 3 of “Asia 

industrialization” series). Columbia. 


Anthropology, Sociology, Religion, Education 


David, Braduku, Brahamanical and vernacular interaction in the modern 
Telugu country (Ph.D.). Yale. 

Davis, Kingsley (F), Population and social organization in India. Office of 
Population Research, Princeton. 

Elliot, Vida Coe, Education of the Hindu woman (Ph.D. 1947). Hartford Theol. 
Sem. 

Majumdar, Nabendu Datta, The Santal: a study in acculturation. Northwest- 
ern. 

Mandelbaum, David G. (F), Life of the Kota (southern India) (monograph). 
California, Berkeley. 

Mandelbaum, David G. (F), The family in India (contribution to a volume 


on “The family” in Harper’s “Science and culture” series). California, 
Berkeley. 


Sampson, N. F., Bengal folklore. Univ. of Arizona. 

Shrimali, Kalulal, The Gandhian plan of education for rural India (Ph.D. 
1947). Teachers Col., Columbia. 

Worman, Eugene C., Jr., The problem of neolithic culture in India (continu- 
ation of Ph.D. 1946). Harvard and National Research Council. 


Language and Literature 


Bender, Ernest, Indian linguistics (field study). Pennsylvania and Am. Council 
of Learned Societies. 

Edgerton, Franklin, Grammar and dictionary of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. 
Yale. 

Hein, Norvin J., Indian drama, with special reference to the modern scene 

(Ph.D.). Yale. 
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Trottungal, Abraham John, A critical study of the sources of early Christianity 
in India. Hartford Theol. Sem. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 
History 


Blackton, Charles S. (F), Japanese relations with the Spanish Philippines in 
the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries (based mainly on Japanese 
sources). Colgate. 

Briggs, Lawrence P., History of the ancient Khmer Empire (book). To be 
published by Columbia University Press. 

Crippen, Harlan R., Agrarian backgrounds of recent Philippine history. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Edwards, Alan, Japanese occupation of the Philippines (M.A.). Stanford. 

Kahin, George McT., The Chinese in Indonesia. Johns Hopkins. 

Rengers, Daniel W. v. W., Failure of a liberal colonial policy in the Dutch 
East Indies, 1816-1830 (Ph.D. 1946). Chicago. 

Stone, James H., History of the United States Army Medical Service in India 
and Burma, 1942-45. Yale. 


Weir, John F., The empire-building period in Portuguese history. Southern 
California. 


Geography 


Broek, J. O. M. (F), Economic geography of Southeast Asia (text and atlas). 


I.P.R., Coolidge Foundation and California, Berkeley. 

Cutshall, Alden (F), Reconstruction of Philippine agriculture (to be published 
in Economic geography). Ulinois. 

Cutshall, Alden (F), The Philippine tobacco industry. Illinois. 

Cutshall, Alden (F), Potential industrial development of the Philippines. Ill. 

Earle, Frances (F), Aspects of human geography in Southeast Asia. Univ. of 
Washington. 

Estlow, Willis, A re-appraisal of the “Wallace line.” Wisconsin. 

Miller, E. Willard (F), Industrial resources of Southeast Asia (to be published 
in 1948). Pennsylvania State Col. 

Pelzer, Karl J. (F), Indigenous and American economic plants in the ethno- 
botany of Southeast Asia. Yale. 

Pelzer, Karl J. (F), Crisis in the Philippine abaca industry. Yale. 
Pelzer, Karl J. (F), Land utilization of the Philippine Islands, with special 
emphasis on postwar problems of agricultural rehabilitation. Yale. 
Sauer, Carl O. (F), Plant and animal migration from Southeast Asia to the 
Americas. California, Berkeley. 

Stevens, George P., Jr., An interpretation of asymmetrical development of 
Malaya. Wisconsin. 

Trueblood, Lester W. (F), Political geography of Burma. Clark Univ. 


Zelinsky, Wilbur, Population differentials and gradients in Southeast Asia. 
Wisconsin. 
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Economics 


Jenkins, Mrs. Shirley, American economic policy toward the Philippines. 
(amplification of 1947 conference paper). I.P.R. 

Sokol, Anthony E. (F), Production and communication as factors determining 
Indonesian history. Stanford. 

Stine, Leo Claire, The economic policy of the Commonwealth Government of 
the Philippines. Illinois. 

Swerling, Boris C., The international control of sugar. Harvard. 

Thompson, Virginia, and Adloff, Richard, Effects of Japanese occupation on 
Southeast Asia (based on field study). I.P.R. 

Wallace, Phyllis A., International aspects of sugar control. Yale. 


Government and Politics 


Cady, John F. (F), Barnett, Patricia G., and Jenkins, Shirley, The development 
of self-rule and independence in Burma, Malaya and the Philippines. 
LPR. 

Chapman, Abraham, Philippine nationalism — a study of its evolution and of 
United States policy toward it. I.P.R. 

Glick, Edward M.., French policy and administration in Indochina, with special 
reference to the period 1911-19. Ohio State. 

Kattenburg, Paul (F), Transition in Indonesia: its impact on world politics 
(Ph.D.). Yale. 

Kennedy, Raymond (F), Mintz, Jeanne, and Kattenburg, Paul (F), Nationalism 
and government in Indonesia. I.P.R. 

Linebarger, Paul M. A. (F), and Members of Advanced Seminar, Southeast 
Asia (to result in textbook). Sch. of Advanced International Studies, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Sharp, Lauriston (F), The United States and Southeast Asia (book). Cornell. 

Sharp, Lauriston (F), and Hammer, Ellen, Nationalism and* government in 
Indochina. I.P.R. 


Soriano, Rafaelita V. Hilario, Japanese propaganda in the Philippines. Michi- 
gan. 
Steiner, H. Arthur (F), Postwar government and politics in the Netherlands 


Indies (partly published in Journal of politics, Nov. 1947). California, Los 
Angeles. 


Van der Kroef, Justus, Dutch colonial policy, 1891-1942. Columbia. 

Wells, M. H., American policy in the Philippines. Yale. 

Wolf, Charles Jr., The Indonesian story — a study of the birth and growth of 
the Indonesian Republic (in press). I.P.R. 


Wurfel, Violet E., American implementation of Philippine independence. 
1946-47. Virginia. 


Anthropology, Archaeology, Sociology 


Carlson, Gustav G., The Lahu tribe of Burma, an ethnographic study. Cincin- 
nati. 
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Cole, Fay-Cooper (F), The Bukidnon of central Luzon (based on earlier field 
research). Chicago. 

Conklin, Harold C., Anthropological studies among the Mangyan of Mindoro. 
Univ. of the Philippines and California, Berkeley. 

Eggan, Fred (F), Social and cultural change in northern Luzon, with particular 
reference to the Tinguian (to be completed ca. 1948). Chicago. 

Hobbs, Cecil (F), The Burman family. Orientalia, Library of Congress. 

Janse, Olov R. T. (F, Smithsonian Inst.), The Han tombs (second volume on 
archeological excavations in Indo-China; completed and to be published 
as vol. 10 of Harvard-Yenching monographic series). 

Kennedy, Raymond (F), Peoples and cultures of Indonesia. Yale. 

Kennedy, Raymond (F), Levels of acculturation in Indonesia. Yale. 

Keesing, Felix M. (F), Social organization and acculturation among the Bontok, 
Lepanto and Isneg groups, Mountain Prov., Luzon. Stanford. 

Lasker, Bruno, Freedom of person in Southeast Asia — remnants of various 
forms of human bondage as factors in present conditions and attitudes. 
I.P.R. 

Lewis, J. Lee, Annotated bibliography of works on the Karen people of Burma. 
Am. Baptist Foreign Mission Society and Southeast Asia Institute. 

Mandelbaum, David G. (F), Anthropology of Burma. California, Berkeley. 

McAfee, Leo Gray, Language and culture of the Tirurai tribe on southern 
Mindanao (Ph.D.). Hartford Theol. Sem. 

McPhee, Colin, A technical study of Indonesian music. 

Priest, Bill J., Philippine education in transition, 1914-46. California, Berkeley. 

Schiller, A. A. (F, Columbia), and Hoebel, E. A. (F, New York Univ.), Intro- 
duction to, translation and annotation of B. ter Haar, Indonesian adat 
law (to be published in 1948). Southeast Asia Institute, with a grant from 
Coolidge Foundation. 

Sharp, Lauriston (F), Social change in Siam and Indo-China. Cornell. 

Sokol, Anthony E. (F), Indonesian boat types. Stanford. 

Wilson, Laurence L., Folkloristic and ethnographic studies of the Apayo and 


Ilongot, northern and central Luzon (partly published in P.I., 1947). South- 
east Asia Institute. 


Language and Literature 


Adam, Tassilo, and Butler, James P., A Malay grammar and dictionary (to be 
published in 1948). Grant from Coolidge Foundation. 

Cornyn, W. S., Collection and annotation of Burmese texts. Yale. 

Cornyn, W. S., Burmese dialects. Yale. 

Dyen, Isidore (F), A comparative grammar of the Malayo-Polynesian family of 
languages. Yale. 

Frei, Ernest John, Tagalog as the Philippine national language (Ph.D. 1947, 
continued field study). Hartford Theol. Sem. 


Gedney, William J., Siamese linguistics (field study). Yale and Am. Council of 
Learned Societies. 
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Haas, Mary R. (F), Annotaced bibliography of works on Thai and related lan- 
guages. California, Berkeley, and Southeast Asia Institute. 

Sokol, Anthony E. (F), A Malay grammar. Stanford. 

Sokol, Anthony E. (F), Malay literature (field study). Stanford. 


OCEANIA 
History 


Bradley, Harold W., California and Hawaii. Claremont Graduate School. 

Day, Grove (F) and Kuykendall, Ralph (F), A short history of Hawaii (book). 
Hawaii. 

Gregory, Henry C., The Spaniards in the Carolinas. Michigan. 


Kublin, Hyman, The Bonin Islands, 1543-1875 (Ph.D. 1947; to be published in 
1948). Harvard. 


Kuykendall, Ralph (F), History of Hawaii, 1854-98. Hawaii. 


Geography 


Coulter, John Wesley (F), Land classification and land use in the Pacific islands 
(to be published in proceedings of the South Pacific Science Congress). 
Cincinnati. 

Coulter, John Wesley (F), Some soil surveys on Pacific islands requested by 
U.S. armed forces (some of the reports may not be “classified’’). Military 
Geology Unit, U.S. Geological Survey. 

Division of Soil Surveys, Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 


Soil survey of the Hawaiian Islands, with map. Agric. Research Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Military Geology Unit, Some geological studies on Pacific islands (some of the 
reports may not be “classified”). U.S. Geological Survey. 

Pelzer, Karl J. (F), Notes on the ethnobotany of the Truk Islands. Yale. 


Government and Politics 


Hall, John D., The administration of United States territories and island pos- 
sessions. Syracuse. 

Keesing, Felix M. (F), and Associates, Handbooks on administration in the 
trust territory of the Pacific Islands. Stanford in co-operation with the U.S. 
Navy. 

Mander, Linden (F), Colonial policies of Australia and New Zealand. Univ. of 
Washington. 

Mason, Leonard (F), American Micronesia: an economic, political and cultural 
analysis. Univ. of Hawaii and I.P.R. 

Perkins, Whitney Trow, American policy in the governance of non-self-govern- 
ing areas. Fletcher School, Tufts College. 

Rademaker, John (F), Contributions of the people of Japanese ancestry in 
Hawaii to the war effort, 1940-46 (a sociological analysis, to be published 
in nontechnical language). Willamette Univ. 
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Watkins, James (F), in co-operation with Caldwell, John T.; Lawrence, W. 
Henry, Jr.; Hanna, Willard A.; and Pence, Richard F., Military govern- 
ment in the Ryukyus, April 1945—July 1946. Stanford. 


Anthropology, Archeology, and Sociology 


Bascom, William R., Ponape: a Pacific economy in transition (to be published). 
Northwestern and U.S. Commercial Corporation. 

Burrows, E. G. (F), Acculturation in Hawaii. Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu. 

Chave, Margaret, The role of half-caste groups in the smaller societies of 
Oceania (M.A., based on field study in Marshall Islands). Univ. of Hawaii. 

Gifford, Edward W. (F), Fiji archaeology. California, Berkeley. 

Hall, Edward, Cultural changes on the island of Truk. Univ. of Denver. 

Hunt, Edward, Physical anthropology of the island of Yap. Harvard. 

Keesing, Felix M. (F), Acculturation in Polynesia (in press). Stanford and 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum. 

Keesing, Felix M. (F), Modern Samoa (revision of earlier book). Stanford. 

Lee, Lloyd, A brief evaluation of the role and status of the Negro in the 
Hawaiian community. Hawaii. 

Lind, Andrew W. (F), and Hormann, Bernhard (F), The basic pattern of race 
relations in Hawaii (probably for book publication). Hawaii and I.P.R. 

Loeb, Edwin M., Matrilineal long-houses and other culture traits of Palau. 
California. Berkeley. 

Luomala, Katharine (F), Missionary contributions to Polynesian anthropology 
(in press). Hawaii and Bernice P. Bishop Museum. 

Luomala, Katharine (F), Studies in the aboriginal mythology of Australia, 
Polynesia, Melanesia, Micronesia, and Indonesia (for “Dictionary of folk- 
lore,” ed. by M. E. Leach). Hawaii. , 

Luomala, Katharine (F), Oceanic and European biographers of Maui, mytho- 
logical Hawaiian hero. Bernice P. Bishop Museum. 

Mason, Leonard (F), The Bikinians, an analysis of a displaced population. 
Hawaii. 

Mason, Leonard (F), Social organization of old Hawaii. Hawaii. 

Mason, Leonard (F), Economic organization of the Marshallese. Hawaii. 

Mason, Leonard (F), Changing patterns of social organization in the Marshall 
Islands, with special reference to land tenure (Ph.D.). Yale. 

Oliver, D. L., Studies in the ethnography of southern Bougainville, Solomon 
Islands. Harvard. 

Rademaker, John (F), Families in Hawaii, 1946-47. Statistical and analytical 
study of family characteristics and practices. Willamette Univ. 

Shapiro, H. L. (F, Columbia Univ.), Analysis of results of Chinese — Chinese- 
Hawaiian genetic study. 

Shapiro, H. L., Analysis of accumulated Polynesian data. Am. Museum of 
Natural History. 

Shoemaker, James (F), Survey of labor conditions in Hawaii, 1945-47. Hawaii 
and U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Sokol, Anthony E. (F), The name of Quelpart Island. Stanford. 

Spiro, Melford, Rohrschach tests in the western Carolines. Northwestern. 

Stevens, William, Social anthropology of Yap. Harvard. 

Useem, John (F), Caste and class system of Yap and Palau. Wisconsin. 

Useem, John (F), aided by Mahoney, Francis; Vidich, Arthur; Uyehara, Harry; 
and Ritzenthaler, Robert, Changes in the structure and economy of native 
society in the western Carolines. Wisconsin. 

United States Commercial Corporation, Coordinated program of geographical, 
economic, sociological, agricultural, and health studies in Micronesia 
(report in sixteen volumes, not all for publication. Volume containing 
summary of findings and recommendations to be published in 1948). 
Mostly completed, in cooperation with various agencies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and the universities of Hawaii, Denver, Wisconsin, Northwestern. 

Pacific Science Board (PSB), Coordinated investigation of Micronesian Anthro- 
pology (CIMA). Under this project the following universities and museums 
are co-operating institutions with the Pacific Science Board of the National 
Research Council and the Department of the Navy. The funds for this 
project have been supplied not only by the co-operating institutions but 
also by grants from the Office of Naval Research and the Viking Fund to 
the Pacific Science Board. Field transportation and facilities are part of the 
contribution from the Department of the Navy. 

Co-operating institution Persons participating 

Miss M. Chave 


Title of project 

Univ. of Hawaii Anthropological study of Majuro, Mar- 

shall Island. 

Chicago Natural History 
Museum 


Dr. A. Spoehr Ethnological study of Marshallese on 


Majuro. 


Clark University Dr. R. E. Murphy Human geography, Mokil Atoll, Car »- 


line Islands. 


Univ. of Pennsylvania J. L. Lewis Native culture with special reference 


to mission influence, Kusaie, Caroline 
Islands. 


Univ. of Southern California J. E. Weckler Anthropological study and archeologi- 


cal survey, Mokil Atoll, Caroline Is. 


Univ. of Southern California C. Bentzen Documentary film major activities, 


Mokil. 


Univ. of California S. H. Riesenberg Anthropological study, Ponape, Caro- 


line Islands. 


Univ. of Indiana Dr. P. L. Garvin Language (phonology and grammar), 


Ponape. 


Bernice P. Bishop Museum Dr. P. H. Buck and 


Ethnological and anthropological sur- 


Bernice P. Bishop Museum 


Columbia University 


Dr. K. Emory 
S. H. Elbert 


B. Tolerton and 
Mr. Rausch 


vey, Kapingamarangi, Caroline Islands. 
Language, Kapinga. 


Cultural and social organization of na- 
tive population, Nomoi, Caroline Is. 





CURRENT AMERICAN 


Co-operating institution 


Yale University 


Yale University 


Univ. of Connecticut 
Am. Museum of Natural 
History 


Northwestern Univ. 


Harvard University 


Univ. of Wisconsin 


Univ. of Chicago 
Milwaukee Public Museum 
Stanford University 
Institute of Ethnic Aff. 


Univ. of Oregon 


Persons participating 


Prof. G. P. Murdock 
T. Gladwin 
W. H. Goodenough 
F. M. LeBar 


Dr. I. Dyen 
Dr. E. G. Burrows 


R. Murrill 
M. Spiro 


E. E. Hunt 

Dr. D. M. Schneider 
W. D. Stevens 

N. R. Kidder 


Dr. John Useem 
H. Uyehara 

A. Vidich 

F. Mahoney 


Dr. W. A. Lessa 


Dr. R. E. Ritzenthaler 


Dr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Greulich 


Dr. A. Joseph 
Dr. V. Murray 


Dr. H. G. Barnett 


RESEARCH 295 


Title of project 


Anthropological study of Truk and 
Caroline Islands. 


Language and dialects, Truk and Yap. 


Anthropological study of Ifalik, Caro- 
line Islands. 


Physical anthropology of Ponape, Caro- 
line Islands. 


Anthropological study of Ifalik, Caro- 
line Islands. 


Ethnology, physical anthropology and 
sociology of Caroline Islands. 


Applied anthropology of the Palaus, 
Caroline Islands. 


Physical anthropology, Ulithi, Caroline 
Islands. 


Anthropological and documentary 
films, Palaus. 


Physical anthropology, Guam, Mari- 
anas. 


Psychiatric, health, and personality 
survey, Saipan. 


Anthropological survey, Palaus, Mari- 
anas. 


OTHER CURRENT I.P.R. RESEARCH PROJECTS? 


Stanner, W. E. M., Reconstruction in the South Pacific Islands. Australian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. 


Packer, Gerald, Aviation in the Pacific. Australian Institute of International 


Affairs. 


Fry, Thomas P., Law and administration in New Guinea. Australian Institute 
of International Affairs. 


Williams, John, The New Zealand economy. New Zealand Institute of Inter- 


national Affairs. 


A Chatham House Study Group, Progress towards self-government in Burma, 
Malaya, Ceylon and Fiji. Royal Institute of International Affairs. 


A Chatham House Study Group, The position of Hongkong. Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 


* Mostly outside the United States or by non-American writers. 
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Gull, E. M., Principles of reconstruction in China. Royal Institute of Inter. 
national Affairs. 


Jones, F. C., Manchuria since 1931. Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

Wakefield, Harold, New paths for Japan. Royal Institute of International 
Affairs (in press). 

Purcell, Victor, The Chinese in Malaya. Royal Institute of International Affairs 
(in press). 

Purcell, Victor, Survey of Southeast Asia, with special reference to political and 
economic advancement (final volume in a co-operative project for the 
study of progress toward self-government in Pacific dependencies). Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 

Furnivall, J. S., Colonial policy and practice in Burma and the Netherlands 
Indies. I.P.R. Secretariat (in press). 

Fei, Hsiao-tung and Pan, Quentin, The Chinse gentry. I.P.R. Secretariat. 


Norman, E. Herbert, ‘The feudal background of Japanese politics. I.P.R. Secre- 
tariat. 


Wu, Chi-yuan, Chinese currency and finance. I.P.R. Secretariat. 
Tsiang, S. C., and Wu, Yiian-li, The role of Manchuria in Chinese reconstruc- 
tion. China I.P.R. 


Li, An-che, Religion in eastern Sikang. China I.P.R. and Yale University. 


MAIN FIELDS OF I.P.R. RESEARCH, 1947-49 


Reconstruction and reform of Japan. 

Nationalist movements in the Far East. 

Development of the modern business class in the Far East. 
Development of upland and nonirrigated areas in the Far East. 
Far Eastern standards of living. 





NOTES AND NEWS 
Prepared by WoopsripGE BINGHAM 


All the following material was received prior to February 29, 1948. The reader’s attention is 
directed to the article “Current American Research on the Far East and the Western Pacific,” 
prepared by the American Institute of Pacific Relations, on pp. 268-96. 





Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, New York. An exhibition of Chinese paintings 
from the Princeton Bicentennial Exhibition of Oriental Art opened on De- 
cember 31, 1947. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. A special exhibition, “The art of old Japan,” 
including representative examples of paintings, prints, sculpture, and minor 
arts was shown at the Museum of Fine Arts from February 5 to March 21, 1948. 


At this time the permanent exhibition galleries of Japanese art closed during 
the war were reopened. 


Brooklyn College. Work on Chinese language and Far Eastern civilization 
has been given by Dr. Orient Lee. Further expansion in the Far Eastern field 
has come with the appointment of Dr. Hyman Kublin to the History Depart- 
ment in September, 1947. He is currently giving an introductory year’s course 
on the “History of the Far East.” ‘Two new courses on a more advanced level, 
“History of China” and “History of Japan,” are tentatively planned for next 
year. Dr. Lee teaches the following Chinese courses: a two years’ sequence in 
“Chinese language,” a year’s course in “Chinese classics in English translation,” 
and a year’s course in the “Comparative study of Asiatic cultures.” 


Chinese Art Society of America, Inc., New York, announces the following 
series of lectures: November 12, 1947 — Mr. Tibor Horvath, “Some transconti- 
nental aspects of Chinese art,’ China Institute, New York City; January 12, 
1948 — Mr. C. C. Wang, “Ming and Ch’ing painting,” New York University 
Institute of Fine Arts; March 10, 1948 — Mr. George Kates, “The garden of 
the palace of Prince Kung,” New York University Institute of Fine Arts; April, 
1948 — Mrs. Vandier Nicolas, “Symbolism in Chinese painting.” 


Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. The program of Asian studies is 
on the undergraduate level only. It is integrated closely with the general edu- 
cation plan of the University and is purposely aimed not at narrow speciali- 
zation but at being a part of a broad education. 

In the revision of the Colgate Plan which went into effect last year, there 
has been instituted a year-long core course in Area Studies, required of all 
sophomores. In this course the students are allowed to elect any one of eight 
areas for their study. Three of these are Asian areas: Japan, India and South- 
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east Asia, and China and Korea; another deals with the Soviet Union. These 
area “core” courses propose to give students knowledge that will help them 
understand and evaluate customs and ideas of these areas. The courses, though 
conducted usually by a single instructor, draw on personnel available through- 
out the University for special lectures and materials. 

Advanced courses dealing with Asian areas are offered in each of several 
disciplines. These courses cover the geography, peoples, history, and religions 
of the Far East and India. It is hoped that by combining these courses a 
student may work out a topical concentration program in area studies (Asian). 
Such students would be encouraged to take intensive summer language courses 
to supplement their Colgate studies. As the program gets under way, it is 
expected that a senior-faculty seminar will be conducted each spring. 

The staff who deal with Asian studies at Colgate is scattered through the 
University. It is composed of the following members: Kenneth W. Morgan, 
University Chaplain; Frederick S$. Hulse, Assistant Professor of Sociology and 
Anthropology; Shannon McCune, Assistant Professor of Geography; Charles 
Blackton, Instructor in History; Raymond O. Rockwood, Associate Professor 
of History; George F. Rosen, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages; and 
Albert Parry, Associate Professor of Russian Civilization and Language. 


In the area studies core courses are three sections dealing with Asian areas: 
“China and Korea,” and “India and Southeast Asia,” both given by Mr. 
McCune, and “Japan,” by Mr. Hulse. In these courses attention is focused on 
the most significant characteristics and contemporary problems of the area and 
the way they developed through factors of physical environment, racial compo- 
sition, cultural influences, social and economic structure, population develop- 
ment, and political evolution. The position of the area in the affairs of the 
world today and its relation to the United States are also stressed. The follow- 
ing advanced courses are given at present in the various departments: “The Far 
East in modern times,’ Mr. Blackton; “Geography of monsoon Asia,” Mr. 
McCune; “Religions of the Far East,” Mr. Morgan; and “Peoples and problems 
of the Pacific,” Mr. Hulse, Area Studies. 


The University Library has an excellent collection of modern books, jour- 
nals, and maps on Asian areas in Occidental languages for undergraduate 
student use. This collection has been brought up to date during the past year 
as new members of the staff have been ordering materials along the lines of 
their interest. There are a number of older works and incomplete sets of old 
journals, for example, The Siam repository, vols. 1-6, 1869-1874, and The 
Chinese repository, vols. 1-20, 1832-1851. It is expected that the library col- 
lection will be increased during the coming years, particularly with reference 
and problem materials suitable for undergraduate student use. The Baptist 
Historical Society Library which occupies a separate building on the campus 
has a considerable amount of relatively unique material about and by Baptist 
missions and missionaries in Burma, India, and China. Some of this material 
is in the form of letters and diaries and has importance for research workers. 
The individual members of the staff have private collections for research 
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purposes, for example, Mr. Morgan on Hinduism and Mr. McCune on Korea. 

Inquiries concerning any phase of the program are welcome and may be 
addressed to any of the staff involved or to Dr. Richard Behrendt, Chairman, 
Area Studies. 


Southeast Asia Institute (7 East 70th Street, New York, 21). At the annual 
business meeting on November 8, 1947, Dr. Adriaan J. Barnouw was re-elected 
President for the current year. At a meeting of the Board of Directors on 
December 1, 1947, the remaining officers were selected as follows: Robert Heine- 
Geldern, Vice-President and Director of Studies; Karl J. Pelzer, Vice-President; 
and A. Arthur Schiller, Secretary-Treasurer. The Board of Directors for the 
current year are: Richard Adloff, Adriaan J. Barnouw, Cora Du Bois, Fred 
Eggan, Natalie Gurney, Robert Heine-Geldern, Clarence Hendershot, Claire 
Holt, Raymond Kennedy, Karl J. Pelzer, Auguste Rooseboom, A. Arthur 
Schiller, Lauriston Sharp, Robert Aura Smith, Virginia Thompson, and John 
K. Wright. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, continues an active program of 
courses dealing with Eastern Asia and the Pacific. In the field of geography, 
Professor George B. Cressey offers courses on Asia and on China, while Pro- 
fessor Joseph A. Russell gives work on the Pacific. Advanced special problems 
and research courses in geography are listed in each area. Professor Douglas 
G. Haring offers three courses in anthropology, including “Cultural patterns 
in China,” “Cultural patterns in Japan,” and “Peoples of Southern Asia and 


Oceania.” Work in Far Eastern international relations is given by Professor 
Philip Taylor who also deals with “Problems in the Far East” and the “Ad- 
ministration of occupied areas.” Several other faculty members have Far East- 
ern interests. Professor J. Alexander Romig of the Department of Business Law 
is working on Chinese law, while Professor Theo Suranyi-Unger of the Depart- 
ment of Economics has interests which grow out of his residence in Japan, and 
Professor Warren B. Walsh has given work in Far Eastern history. 


United States Educational Foundation in China. On November 10, in Nan- 
king, China’s Foreign Minister, Wang Shih-chieh, and American Ambassador 
J. Leighton Stuart signed, on behalf of their respective countries, the first agree- 
ment putting into operation the program of international educational ex- 
changes authorized by the Fulbright Act (Public Law 584, 79th Congress). 

The agreement establishes the United States Educational Foundation in 
China to administer certain funds resulting from the sale of surplus property 
to China. The Fulbright Act, which amends the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 
is predicated on the knowledge that certain countries are unable to make full 
payment in United States dollars for the purchase of these supplies, and it 
therefore provides that partial payment may be made in local currencies, and 
this money will be used by the United States for educational purposes. 

The agreement just signed contains fourteen articles, the first of which 
provides “that there shall be established in the capital city of China a foun- 
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dation. ..which shall be recognized by the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the Republic of China as an organization 
created and established to facilitate the administration of the educational 
program to be financed by funds made available by the Government of the 
Republic of China in accordance with Article 6 of the agreement for sale of 
certain surplus war property signed at Shanghai on August 30, 1946... .The 
funds made available by the Government of the Republic of China shall be 
used by the Foundation for the purposes. ...(1) of financing studies, research, 
instruction, and other educational activities of or for citizens of the United 
States of America in schools or institutions of higher learning located in China, 
or of the citizens of China in U.S. schools and institutions of higner learning 
located outside the continental United States, Hawaii, Alaska (including the 
Aleutian Islands), Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, including payment for 
transportation, tuition, maintenance and other expenses incident to scholastic 
activities; or (2) furnishing transportation for citizens of China who desire to 
attend United States schools or institutions of higher learning in the conti- 
nental United States, Hawaii, Alaska (including the Aleutian Islands), Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, and whose attendance will not deprive citizens 


of the United States of America of an opportunity to attend such schools and 
institutions.” 


Article 5 of the Agreement provides “that the management and direction of 
the affairs of the Foundation shall be vested in a Board of Directors consisting 
of five members, and that the principal officer in charge of the diplomatic 
mission of the United States of America to the Republic of China shall be 
Chairman of the Board. The other members of the Board shall be (A) two 
members of the Embassy staff, one of whom shall serve as Treasurer; and 
(B) two citizens of the United States of America, one representative of Ameri- 
can business interests in China and one representative of American educational 
interests in China....The Chinese Government shall appoint a number of 
advisers to the Board not to exceed five, who may attend all the meetings of 
the Board and participate in its discussions. The advisers shall have no vote, 


but their opinions shall be given due consideration by the Board at all its 
deliberations.” 


Other articles define and provide for administrative and other functions of 


the Foundation under the Fulbright Act (China Institute Bulletin, no. 4i, 
December 1947). 


Dr. Charles Blackton is Instructor in History at Colgate University and offers 
an advanced course on “The Far East in modern times.” During World War 
II he engaged in the following service with the Navy: graduated from Japanese 
Language Course at Naval School of Oriental Languages, Boulder, Colorado, 
1944; duty with Naval Civil Affairs Research Units at Columbia University, 
with Chief of Naval Operations at Washington, and with Joint Intelligence 
Center Pacific Ocean Areas at Pearl Harbor; Language and Intelligence duties 
with G-2 of Guam Command and Kyushu Occupation Forces in Japan; mem- 
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ber of Naval Technical Mission to Japan; returned to inactive duty in March 
1946 with rank of Lt. (s.g.), USNR. He is now engaged in research in modern 
Japanese history. 


Dr. Wing-tsit Chan is Professor of Chinese Culture at Dartmouth College. 
He delivered the Mayling Soong Foundation Lectures on Chinese thought in 
Wellesley College in February 1948. Dr. Chan has been elected recently to the 
Board of Governors of the School for Asiatic Studies, New York. He edited, 
jointly with Charles A. Moore, Takakusu’s The essentials of Buddhist phi- 
losophy (University of Hawaii, 1947), and is a contributor to the presentation 
volume in honor of the sixtieth birthday of Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 


Dr. Helen B. Chapin has been Asiatic Arts and Monuments Specialist in the 
Office of the Property Custodian, United States Army Military Government in 
Korea (USAMGIK) since March 1946. She recently returned to Korea after a 
short visit to the United States. 


Professor T. 8. Ch’ien (Ch’ien Tuan-sheng) of the Political Science Depart- 
ment, Peking National University, arrived in the U.S. in December 1947 to 
give a course on modern Chinese government and participate in the Regional 
Studies Program on China during the second semester at Harvard. He is also 
finishing a book on the same subject for the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
He expects to complete preparation of the manuscript in June 1948 and to 
return to China at the end of July. 


Dr. Chu You-kuang is Visiting Professor at Pomona College and the Clare- 
mont Graduate School. He is a graduate of Lingnan University and Columbia 
Teachers College and was formerly connected with Lingnan and Yenching 
Universities, National Teachers College of Hunan, National Sun Yat-sen Uni- 
versity, and the Mass Education Movement at Ting-hsien. 


Dr. W. Eberhard is Professor of Chinese at Ankara University and Secretary- 
General of Milletlerarasi Sark Tetkikleri Cemiyeti, the International Society 
for Oriental Research, at Ankara. He has specialized on Central Asia and 
particularly on Chinese-Turkish cultural and political relations. He is prepar- 
ing for publication a book on the social situation in the empire of the Turkish- 
Mongol T’o-pa who ruled North China from 385 to 530, and another on the 
period of domination of the Turkish tribe of the Sha-t’o over North China 
between 906 and 960. 


Professor John K. Fairbank of Harvard University has completed the manu- 
script of a book “The United States and China” which will be published in 
May or June by the Harvard University Press as one volume of the “American 
foreign policy library” edited by Sumner Welles. He is now preparing two 
bibliographical guides on modern China since 1898 for use in the Regional 
Studies Program on China — one on western works, and one on Chinese works 
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(with Liu Kwang-ching, Teaching Fellow at Harvard). These have been mimeo. 
graphed in draft form. 


Mrs. John K. (Wilma) Fairbank resigned at the end of April 1947 from the 
State Department after returning from nearly two years in China as Cultural 
Relations Officer of the American Embassy in Chungking and Nanking. At the 
end of January 1948 she completed a study for UNESCO which was embodied 


in a report entitled “A study of Chinese educational needs, and programs of 
U.S. located agencies to meet them.” 


Miss Gussie E. Gaskill, Curator of the Wason Collection on China and the 
Chinese, Cornell University, is spending the spring and summer of 1948 in 
China. While there she will carry on research in preparation for a course in 
“Chinese bibliography” to be offered, after her return, as a part of the Far 
Eastern Studies program of Cornell University; and she will also purchase 
additional Chinese books for the Wason Collection. 


Mr. Max L. Hibbs, Assistant Professor of Economics and Social Science at 
the Georgia School of Technology in Atlanta, is working in the field of modern 
Far Eastern History. He attended the Navy Japanese Language School at 
Boulder, Colorado, and later served in the Southwest Pacific area as an Intelli- 
gence Officer. In the spring of each year he teaches a course on “America and 
the Far East” in the Atlanta Division of the University of Georgia. 


Mr. Kurt Hirsch is on leave from the State Department and is studying at 


Victoria College, University of New Zealand, in Wellington. He is planning a 
doctoral dissertation in political science on the topic, “A comparative study 
of colonial government in the Southern Pacific.” 


Mr. Howard C. Hollis returned to the Cleveland Art Museum from Japan 
in August 1947 after concluding his work with the Arts and Monuments 
Division of the Civil Information and Education branch of SCAP. 


Dr. Frederick S. Hulse, Assistant Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
at Colgate University, served during World War II with O.S.S., 1942-45, and 
with the U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey in Japan and in Washington, 1945-46. 
His current research is in the field of Japanese society and personality. 


Mr. Daniel D. Karasik, staff member of the Chicago Daily news and former 
editor of the Garfield news, studied at Pomona, Northwestern, and Yale be- 
for the war. He attended the Navy Japanese Language School at Boulder, 
Colorado, and later served as an Intelligence Officer throughout the Pacific. 
He participated in the Okinawa campaign and served on the island for some 
time after the end of the campaign. He later served in central Japan, and after 
discharge from service he completed his B.A. degree in Far Eastern Studies at 
Yale. He is particularly interested in doing journalistic work in the Far East 
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and his article on “Okinawa: a problem in administration and reconstruction” 
appears in this issue of the Quarterly. 


Professor George A. Kennedy of Yale University is in China and has an 


appointment at the Peking National University during the spring semester 
of 1948. 


Dr. Hyman Kublin was appointed Assistant Professor of History at Brooklyn 
College in the fall of 1947. After receiving his A.B. and M.A. at Boston 
University in 1941 and 1942 and studying Chinese at Harvard he attended 
the Navy Japanese Language School at Boulder, Colorado. He served during 
the war in Hawaii and took part in the Marianas campaign. After the war he 
returned to Harvard where he completed his Ph.D. degree in history in Sep- 
tember 1947. His dissertation deals with “The Bonin Islands, 1543-1875.” 
He has recently completed a study dealing with “The Attitude of China dur- 
ing the Liu-chiu controversy, 1871-1881” and is working on the subject of the 
Satsuma rebellion of 1877 in Japan. His major field of work at Brooklyn is 
Far Eastern history, and he is offering several courses which are noted above 
in the item about Brooklyn College. 


Dr. Samuel H. Leger formerly of Fukien Christian College is now Professor 
at the George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles. He is teaching two courses in 
the Far Eastern field during the winter quarter: “Far Eastern history” (a survey 
extended through two quarters for upper division students, 15 students); 


“Chinese family and society” (introduction to Chinese culture with special 
emphasis on the traditional and modern family, 27 students). 


Mrs. George M. (Evelyn) McCune is doing research on Korean art at the 
University of California, Berkeley. Her special work is on Buddhist art from 
the 4th to the 7th centuries. 


Dr. Shannon McCune is Assistant Professor of Geography at Colgate Uni- 
versity. He served during World War II as an Intelligence Officer in the 
Board of Economic Warfare and the Foreign Economic Administration. He 
was stationed in Washington, New Delhi, Kandy, and Chungking. His current 
research is on Korea and on the geography of monsoon Asia. His regular courses 
are listed in the item on Colgate University. During the summer of 1948 
Dr. McCune is to be a visiting professor at the University of Washington and » 
will give a course on the “Geography of Asia” and a seminar on the “Geography 
of Japan and Korea.” 


Professor Ou Pao-san of the National Central University and Research Fellow 
of the Academia Sinica arrived in the United States on December 17. He will 
be in this country for about one year with a Rockefeller fellowship to study 
national income at the National Bureau of Economic Research in New York 
City and at the Department of Commerce in Washington. 





Far Eastern Bibliography 1947 - IV 


Compiled by Gussie E. GASKILL, with the collaboration of EARL H. PRITCHARD 


With contributions by Derk Bodde, L. C. Goodrich, Ardelia R. Hall, Rudolf 
Lowenthal, Horace I. Poleman, Donald P. Ray, and Lauriston Sharp. 


FAR EAST: GENERAL, AND 
PACIFIC AREA 


Books and Periodicals 


Acta orientalia. vol. 20, pars. 1-2. 1946-1947. 
Lugduni, apud E. J. Brill. 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL society. Journal. vol. 67. 
1947. Baltimore, Md. 

Artibus Asiae, curat editionem Alfred Sal- 
mony. vol. X, 1-2. 1947. Ascona (Switzer- 
land), Artibus Asiae, publishers. Published 
under the patronage of the China-Institute, 
Berne. 

Asia: a souvenir book. New Delhi, Indian 
council of world affairs, 1947. 80 p. 

ASIAN RELATIONS CONFERENCE. Documents pre- 
pared for and published under the auspices 
of the Indian council of world affairs. 
Delhi, 1947. Reproduced from typewritten 
copy. For a list of these documents see 
Pacific affairs, 20 (Dec. 1947), 471-473. 

Asiatic review. vol. 43. 1947. London, East 
and West limited. quarterly. 

BALpRIpcE, Cyrus LeRoy. Time and chance. 
New York, The John Day Company, 1947. 
432 p. Illustrated autobiography of an ar- 
tist who spent many years in the Far East. 
R NYTBR, Dec. 28, 1947, 4. 

BENTLEY, WILDER, comp. Culture of the Far 
East in northern California; a check list of 
books and pamphlets available to students 
of inter-cultural relations. With a supple- 
mentary list of books on Japanese culture 
in the William Dallam Armes collection of 
Japanese prints, comp. by Chiura Obata. 
Stockton, Calif., Stockton junior college, 
1947. 

Books on Asia: Asian relations conference, 
March-April, 1947. New Delhi, Indian 
council of world affairs, 1947. 111 p. 

CHUNN, CALVIN ELLswortH, ed. Of rice and 
men; the story of Americans under the 
Rising Sun. [Rev.] [Los Angeles, Vet- 
erans’ pub. co., 1947] 230 p._ illus. 


New 


CLINNARD, OUTTER JONES. Japan’s influence on 
American naval power, 1897-1917. Berke- 
ley, University of California press, 1947. 
239 p. (University of California publi- 
cations in history, vol. 36) 

DILLAWAY, NEwTon. The lesson of Okinawa. 
Wakefield, Mass., The Montrose press, 1947. 
34 p. 

Far East trader. vol. 2, no. 1-37. Mar. 26- 
Dec. 3, 1947. San Francisco, Foreign trade 
publications company, 40 First Street. John 
E. Fields, editor and publisher. 

Far Eastern quarterly. vol. 6, no. 2—vol. 7, 
no. 1. Feb—Nov. 1947. Ithaca, N. Y., Cor- 
nell university press, 

vol. 16. 1947. New 
York, American institute of Pacific relations. 
fortnightly. 

Gipson, WELDON B. Skyways of the Pacific. 
New York, American institute of Pacific 
relations, 1947. 48 p. illus. (I.P.R. pam- 
phlets, no. 27) 

Great Britain and the East, vol. 63. 1947. 
Great Britain and the East Ltd., 133-136. 
High Holborn, London, W. C. 1. 

Harvard journal of Asiatic studies. vol. 9, 
no. 3/4—vol. 10, no. 2. Feb Sept. 1947. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard—Yenching insti- 
tute. 

INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS. 10th confer- 
ence, Stratford-upon-Avon, England, 1947. 
Documents [various places] 1947. Con- 
tents.— Australian papers: 1. Dependencies 
and trusteeship in the Pacific area, by a 
study group of the Australian institute of 
international affairs. 2. Australia’s interests 
and policies in regard to problems of eco- 
nomic and social reconstruction in the 
Pacific, by a study group of the Australian 
institute of international affairs. — China 
papers: 1. China’s international economic 
position, by Yuan-li Wu. 2. International 
aspects of China’s economic reconstruction, 
by D. K. Lieu. 3. China’s social environ- 
ment and her economic future, by Wu Chi- 


Far Eastern survey. 
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yuen.— French papers: 1. The future of 
Indochina, by Pierre Gourou. 2. L’Indo- 
chine et ses traités, 1946, [by] Roger Lévy. 
—New Zealand paper: 1. New Zealand 
and the Pacific: Part I. New Zealand and 
security in the Pacific, by Willis Airey. 
Part Il. Trusteeship and New Zealand’s 
Pacific dependencies, by Ernest Beaglehole. 
Part III. New Zealand's economic interests 
in the Far Eastern settlements, by C. G. F. 
Simkin. — Philippine papers: 1. Economic 
reconstruction problems in the Philippines, 
by Andres V. Castillo. 2. Some effects of 
the war on the Philippines, by Jose P. 
Apostol. 3. A critique of post-war finan- 
cial policies in the Philippines, by Edouar- 
do Z. Romualdez.—United Kingdom papers: 
1. Japan’s economic future, by E. Stuart 
Kirby. 2. Essentials of reconstruction in 
China, by E. M. Gull. 3. Manchuria in 
1945-1946, by F. C. Jones. 4. Paths for 
postwar Japan, by Harold Wakefield. — 
United States papers: 1. United States 
economic policy towards the Philippine re- 
public, by Shirley Jenkins. 2. Two prob- 
lems related to economic development in 
the Orient, by Eugene Staley. 3. American 
business with East Asia, by Gunther Stein. 
4. The results of the Allied occupation of 
Japan: an interim report, by Edwin M. 
Martin. 5. Issues in Micronesia, edited 
by Arthur L. Dean. Reference papers: 
Present-day Japan, by A. T. Steele. For- 
eign economic problems of postwar United 
States, by Irving S. Friedman and Margaret 
M. Garritsen.— Secretariat papers: 1. Some 
basic agricultural problems of China, by 
J. Lossing Buck. 2. Korea’s postwar politi- 
cal problems, by George McCune. 3. Agri- 
cultural reconstruction in the Far East, by 
H. Belshaw. 4. Notes on Korea’s postwar 
economic position, by James Shoemaker. 
5. Politics and economics in Far Eastern re- 
construction, by Frank M. Tamagna. 6. 
UNRRA in China, by J. Franklin Ray, Jr. 
— Supplementary papers: Conceptions fran- 
gaises de la sécurité dan le Pacifique, [by] 
M. de Soto. The emergence of Viet Nam, 
by Ellen J. Hammer. Financial and mone- 
tary situation in postwar Japan, by Dr. 
Hyoye Ouchi. Japan’s international eco- 
nomic position. Japanese nationalism in 
transition, by John Maki. Notes on the 
economic aspects of the Allied occupation 


of Japan, by John R. Stewart. Postwar 
relations with Japan, by Sir George B. 
Sansom. Report on the agricultural re- 
habilitation program in China, by Edwin 
R. Henson. Summary report of UNRRA 
activities in China, by Poeliu Dai. 
Jounston, Georce Henry. Journey through 
tomorrow. Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire pty. 
[1947] 400 p. map. Contents.— India.— 
China.—Tibetan interlude.—Burma.—Japan. 
Karic, WALTER. Battle report. vol. 3. Pacific 
war: middle phase. New York, Toronto, 
Rinehart and co., inc. [1947] 
Leroi-GourHAN, ANDRE. Archéologie du Pa- 
cifique-nord, matériaux pour l'étude des 
relations entre les peuples riverains d’Asie 
et d’Amérique. Paris, Institut d’ethnologie, 
1946. xviii, 542 p. illus. maps. (Université 
de Paris. Travaux et mémoires de l'Institut 
d’ethnologie, 47) 
Pacific affairs. vol. 20. 1947. New York, 
Institute of Pacific relations. quarterly. 


Pacific science. A quarterly devoted to the 
biological and physical sciences of the Pa- 
cific region. vol. 1, no. 1, Jan. 1947. Hono- 
lulu, University of Hawaii. R PA 20 (Dec. 
1947), 468. 

Peart, Cecit Jesse. Peart’s journal, prepared 
from notes kept on a prisoner of war odys- 
sey from Bilibid prison, Manila P. I., to 
Manchukuo, via the prison ship SS Oryoku 
Maru. Washington, D. C., 1946. 57 numb. 
1. (U. S. Navy. Hospital corps. HC 
archives memo 268-45:15-F. (VJ papers). 

People East and West through books, films, 
lectures, interviews, letters, programs, news. 
vol. 2, no. 7—vol. 3, no. 3. Jan.—Nov./Dec. 
1947. Published by the East and West as- 
sociation, 62 West 45th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. Title changed during the year from 
People through books. 

Porteus, STANLEY Davip. And blow not the 
trumpet, a prelude to peril. [Palo Alto, 
Calif.] Pacific books [1947] xi, 304 p. 
maps. On Pearl harbor. 

PoujADE, JEAN. La route des Indes et ses 
navires. Paris, Payot, 1946. 302 p. 

Pratt, JoHN T. The expansion of Europe 
into the Far East. London, Sylvan press, 
1947. 218 p. 

RIESENBERG, FELIx. The Pacific ocean. With 
decorations and maps by Stephen J. Voor- 
hees. London, Museum press [1947] 284 
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p- Publ. in New York by McGraw-Hill in 
1940. 

RoyaL AsIATIC sociETy. Journal. 
3/4 — 1947, pt. 1/2. London. 
RoyAL CENTRAL ASIAN sOcIETY. Journal. vol. 

34. 1947. London. quarterly. 

[Sapy, Emit JOHN] Report of the South Seas 
conference [with an analysis of the agree- 
ment establishing the South Pacific com- 
mission] [Washington, 1947] 7 p. (Dept. 
of State. Publication 2796. Far Eastern 
series 21) “Reprinted from the Depart- 
ment of State bulletin of March 16, 1947.” 

SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, LONDON. Bulle- 
tin. vol. 12, pt. 1947. London. 

Spotlight on the Far East. vol. 2, no. 1-11. 
Jan.—Dec. 1947. Published monthly by the 
Committee for a democratic Far Eastern 
policy, 111 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
N.Y. 

STEICHEN, Epwarp. The Blue Ghost: a photo- 
graphic log and personal narrative of the 
aircraft carrier U.S.S. Lexington in combat 
operations. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
[1947] Action against the Marshall and 
Gilbert islands. R NYTBR Dec. 7, 1947, 
34. 

SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE ALLIED POWERS. 
International military tribunal for the Far 
East, established at Tokyo January 19, 1946. 
[ Washington, U. S. Govt. print. off., 1947] 
16 p. (U. S. Dept. of state. Publication 
2765. Treaties and other international acts 
series, 1589) 

TAKAKUSU, JUNJIRO, 


1946, pt. 


The essentials of Budd- 
hist philosophy. Honolulu, University of 
Hawaii, 1947. 223 p. Edited by W. T. 
Chan and Charles A. Moore. 

TEENstTRA, ANNO. De clippers, een nieuwe 
geschiedenis van de snelste Nederlandsche 
zeilschepen uit de tweede helft der 19e 
eeuw. 2 druk. Amsterdam, Holdert, 1946. 
xx, 283 p. illus., plates, ports, maps. “Reg- 
ister van clipperschepen welke onder Neder- 
landsche viag hebben gevaren. . .samenges- 
teld door den heer J. van Sluijs”: p. 211- 
242. 

T’oung pao. 
Brill, 1947. 

UNITED NATIONS. SECURITY COUNCIL. Pacific 
islands; text of trusteeship agreement as 
approved by the Security council of the 
United Nations, New York, 2nd April 1947. 
London, H. M. Stationery off. [1947] 5 p. 


vol. 38, livr. 1. Leiden, E. J. 


THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY 


(Gt. Brit. Foreign Office. Treaty series no. 
76 (1947)) 

U. S. ARMY MAP SERVICE. Index map of 
special strategic maps—Pacific, scale various, 
Correct to December 1946. Washington, 
1946. Map. (Its A.M.S.9101) Scale ca. 1: 
41,000,000. 

U. S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. Authorizing the Presi- 
dent to approve the Trusteeship agreement 
for the Territory of the Pacific islands. 
Report to accompany S. J. Res, 143. [Wash- 
ington, U. S. Govt. print. off., 1947] 11 p. 
(80th Cong., Ist sess., 1947. Senate. Re. 
port no. 471) 

U. S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. Trusteeship agreement 
for the Territory of the Pacific islands. 
Hearing before the Committee on foreign 
relations, United States Senate, Eightieth 
Congress, first session, on S. J. Res. 143, 
joint resolution authorizing the President 
to approve the trusteeship agreement. July 
7, 1947. Washington, U. S. Govt. print. off., 
1947. 22 p. Arthur H. Vandenberg, chair- 
man. 

U. S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE. Author- 
izing the study of Pacific fisheries. Report 
to accompany H. R. 859. [Washington, U. S. 
Govt. print. off., 1947] 6p. (80th Cong., 
st sess., 1947. Senate. Report no. 698) 

U.S. Dept. oF state. Two aspects of trus- 
teeship; U. S. trusteeship for the Territory 
of the Pacific islands, by Robert R. Rob- 
bins and, The first session of the Trustee- 
ship council by Alfred E. Wellons & Wil- 
liam L. Yeomans. [Washington, U. S. 
Govt. print. off., 1947] 18 p. (Publication 
2850. United States-United Nations infor- 
mation series, 21) Reprinted from Depart- 
ment of state bulletin of May 4 and June 
8, 1947. 

U. S. DEPT. OF THE INTERIOR. DIVISION OF 
BUDGET AND ADMINISTRATION MANAGEMENT. 
People in motion, the postwar adjustment 
of the evacuated Japanese Americans. 
United States Dept. of the interior, War 
agency liquidation unit, formerly War re- 
location authority. Washington, U.S. Govt. 
print off. [1947] 270 p. 

J.S. Lrprary or Concress. General reference 
and bibliography division. Non-self-govern- 
ing areas with special emphasis on man- 
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dates and trusteeships: a selected list of 
references. Comp. by Helen F. Conover. 
Washington, 1947. 2 v. 

Weaver, Victor E. The 233d engineer com- 
bat battalion, 1943-1945. Washington, In- 
fantry journal press [1947] 160 p. _ illus., 
maps. 


Articles 


American trusteeship in the Pacific islands. 
World today, 3 (July 1947), 317-322. 

ANDERSON, OrviL A. Air war in the Pacific. 
Air affairs, 1 (Summer 1947), 541-556. 

Asian relations conference rapporteurs re- 
ports. I-II. Australian outlook, 1 (June- 
Sept. 1947). 

Austin, W. U.S. draft trusteeship agreement 
for the Japanese mandated islands. De- 
partment of state bulletin, 16 (Mar. 9, 1947), 
416-423. 

Boxer, C. R. Portuguese and Spanish rivalry 
in the Far East during the 17th century. 
(Concluded from p. 164, parts 3 and 4, 
1947.) JRAS, 1947, pt. 1/2 (Apr.), 91-105. 

CiypE, PauL H. Post-war government in the 
Far East. Journal of politics, 9 (Nov. 1947), 
479-502. 

CuTsHALL, A. Homes and homesites in se- 
lected areas of Eastern Asia. Journal of 
geography, 46 (Nov. 1947), 296-301. 

Davipson, J. W. The literature of the Pacific 
islands. Australian outlook, 1 (March 
1947), 63-79. A useful bibliography classi- 
fied under the following headings: general, 
physical geography, history, population and 
health conditions, physical anthropology, 
languages, social anthropology, government, 
economics. (E.H.P.) 

De CHANT, Joun. Devil birds, parts I-VII. 
Marine corps gazette, March-Aug. 1947. 
Deals with marine air combat in the Pa- 
cific. (E.H.P.) 

Dusoscg, A. Les Américians en Extreme- 
Orient. Revue politique & parlementaire 
(avril 1947), 52-61. 

Dunstan, J. Lestiz. Mission work in Micro- 
nesia. FES, 16 (Dec. 17, 1947), 247-250. 
Fink, Harotp. The distribution of blood 
groups in Ryukyuans. American journal 
of physical anthropology, 5 (June 1947), 

159-164. tables. 

Fisher, F.  Asia’s fight for independence. 
Modern review, 1 (Sept. 1947) 557-560. 

Gar, Esson M. Postwar economy of the Far 


East. Michigan alumnus quarterly review, 
53 (winter 1947), 103-114. illus. 

Horner, I. B. Some aspects of movement in 
early Buddhism. Artibus Asiae, 10 (1947), 
138-141. 

Inter-Asian relations conference. Current 
notes on international affairs (Canberra, 
Australia), Mar. 1947, 162-167. 

Inter-Asian relations conference (The). 
Round table, no. 147 (June 1947), 237-243. 

Kappers, C. N. Einige bemerkungen zur form 
und zum relief der schidelausgiisse von 
Pithecanthropus und von Sinanthropus. 
Experientia (Basel), 2 (Aug. 1946). 

Kwon, BEULAH ONG. The occupational stat- 
us of American-born Chinese male college 
graduates. American journal of sociology, 
53 (Nov. 1947), 192-200. tables. 

Jounson, N. T. The Far Eastern commis- 
sion. American foreign service journal, 24 
(Dec. 1947), 11-12, 50-51. 

McCaLtL, JoHN E. Early Jesuit art in the Far 
East. I. Artibus Asiae, 10 (1947), 121-137, 
illus. 

McCatiuMm, J. A. The Asian relations confer- 
ence. Australian quarterly, 19 (June 1947), 
13-17. 

MaArQuanp, J. P. Why the navy needs aspi- 
rin. Harper’s magazine, 195 (Aug. 1947), 
160-169. On Micronesia. 

NEWMAN, MARSHALL T., and RANSOM L. ENG. 
The Ryukyu people, a biological appraisal. 
American journal of physical anthropology, 
5 (June 1947), 113-158. tables. 

Orstig, R. A., and J. A. Frecp, yr. War in 
the Pacific. Air affairs, 1 (Dec. 1946), 196- 
217. 

Okinawa and the Luchu Archipelago. World 
today, 3 (Aug. 1947), 363-370. 

PANIKKAR, SiRDAR K. M. Inter-Asian confer- 
ence. Hindustan review, 81 (April 1947), 
229-232. 

PARKER, GERALD. The Asian relations confer- 
ence: the group discussion. Australian out- 
look, June 1947, 3-7. 

RUDOLPH, FREDERICK. Chinamen in Yankee- 
dom: anti-unionism in Massachusetts in 
1870. American historical review, 53 (Oct. 
1947), 1-29. 

SauTER, M. R. Progrés de la paléontologie 
humaine en dehors de l'Europe. Archives 
suisses d’anthropologie générale, 12 (1946), 
172-179. A discussion of the studies of 
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Weidenreich and others relating to China, 
Java, etc. 

SHAFER, Rosert. Hruso. BSOS, 12, pt. 1 
(1947), 184-196. On the language of the 
people called Aka by their neighbours, who 
live on the hills in the angle formed by 
Assam and Bhutan. 

Sincu, I. Inter-Asian relations. 
168 (Sept. 1947), 184-190. 

STALEY, EUGENE. Economic development in 
the Orient: some problems. Pacific spec- 
tator, 1 (April 1947), 144-161. 

SUTHERLAND, L. S. The East India company 
and the Peace of Paris. English historical 
review, 62 (Apr. 1947), 179-190. 

TANI, Henry. The Nisei since Pearl Harbor. 
Pacific spectator, 1 (Spring 1947), 203-213. 

Tucci, Giuseppe. Minor Sanskrit texts on the 

Prajfia-paramita. I. The Prajiid-p4ramita- 
pindartha of Dinnaga. JRAS, 1947. pt. 
1/2 (Apr. 1947), 53-75. 

WEIDENREICH, FRANZ. Report on the latest 
discoveries of early man in the Far East. 
Experientia, revue mensuelle des sciences 
(Basel), 2 (Aug. 1946), 265-272. illus. 


Fortnightly, 


CHINA 


Books and Periodicals 


Americans and American firms in China: 
directory. Shanghai, Shanghai evening post 
and mercury, 1946. 170 p. 

BAAGgE, PovL HEDEMANN. Kina, en bog til 
studiekredse (samlxsningskredse.) Fjerde 
udgave. Kgbenhaven, O. Lohses forlag, 
1947. 176 p. maps. Elementary survey. 

BANKS, NATHAN. Some neuropterous insects 
from Szechwan, China. [Chicago] 1947. 
97-107 p. illus. (Chicago. Natural his- 
tory museum. Fieldiana: zoology, v. 31, no. 
12. Publication no. 593.) 

BEAVER, Ropert Pierce. Below the Great 
Wall, Chinese folk tales for children; illus. 
by Harold Minton. Philadelphia, Christian 
education press [1947] 63 p. 

BLOFELD, JOHN. Sino-British cultural rela- 
tions; report of an address. London, China 
society [1946] 9p. “Lecture delivered to 
the China society on May 6.” 

Brown, D. MACKENZIE, ED. China trade days 
in California: selected letters from the 
Thompson papers, 1832-1863. Berkeley, 
Calif., University of California press, 1947. 
94 p. 


THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY 


Bulletin Catholique de Pékin. 34. anné, no. 
393-395. janv./mars — juillet/sept. 1947, 
Peiping, Imprimerie des Lazaristes. 

CHIANG, YEE. A Chinese childhood. 3d ed. 
London, Methuen & co. ltd. [1946] xii, 
304 p. illus., 8 col. pl. “First published 
May 2, 1940.” 

CHINA. COonstITuTION. The Constitution of 
the Republic of China. New York, Chi- 
nese news service [1947] 25 p. “An un- 
official translation of the newly promul- 
gated constitution.” 

CHINA. NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMISSION. The 
National resources commission of China. 
New York, Office in U. S. A., 1947. 14 p. 
illus. 

China institute bulletin. no. 39-47. Jan- 
Dec. 1947. China institute in America, 125 
E. 65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

China magazine. vol. 17. 1947. New York, 
Chinese news service. 

China monthly. vol. 8. 1947. Published by 
The China monthly, Inc., 1819 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Mark Tsai, editor. 

China weekly review. vol. 104, no. 5— Jan. 
4, 1947— Shanghai. 

Chinese Christian student. vol. 37, no. 2. 
Mar. 1947. New York, Chinese students’ 
Christian association. 

CHINESE INSTITUTE |OF ENGINEERS, AMERICAN 
SECTION. C.1.E. ene vol. 5, no. 1. 
May 1947. New York. 

CHINESE NEWS SERVICE. [Press releases] SA 
240-385, Jan. 2, 1946-Dec. 31, 1947. SE 
1-12, Mar. 31—Aug. 21, 1947. Reproduced 
from typewritten copy. 

Cuu CHENG. On the reconstruction of the 
Chinese system of law. Nanking, China, 
1947. 32 p. 

Contemporary Chinese short stories. Vol. I- 
II. Compiled by Jorgensen. [Shanghai, 
Pei hsin shu chii, 1946] 2 v. bd. in 1. 

CRANMER-Bync, L. The vision of Asia, an 
interpretation of Chinese art and culture. 
London, J. Murray, 1947. 306 p. A new, 
pocket edition of a work first published in 
1932. 

Directory of importers and exporters in Chi- 
na. Shanghai, The Foreign trade associ- 
ation of China, 1947. 

EBERHARD, W. Cin; sinoloji’ye giris. Istanbul, 
Pulhan matbaasi, 1946. 220 p. fold. ta 
bles. (Ankara iiniversitesi, Dil ve tarih- 
cografya, Fakiiltesi yayinlari no. 54. Sino- 
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loji enstitiisii no. 6) Introduction to sinol- 
ogy. 

EBERHARD, WOLFRAM. Cin tarihi. Ankara, 
Tiirk tarih kurumu basimevi, 1947. 383 p. 
plates. (Tiirk tarih kurumu yayinlarindan, 
XIII. seri— no. 3. Diinya tarihi) History 
of China. 

FERNALD, HELEN E. Chinese court costumes. 
Toronto, University of Toronto press, 1947? 
51 p. illus., col. plates. An informative 
survey of Chinese costume, a catalogue of 
court robes of the Ch’ing dynasty in the 
collection of the Royal Ontario museum of 
archaeology, with tables of symbols, designs, 
and insignia. (A.R.H.) 

FracHire, R. P. A. Monseigneur de Gué- 
briant. I. Le missionnaire. Paris, Plon, 
1946. 585 p. This volume is devoted to 
Father de Guébriant’s personal missionary 
activities in China from 1885 to 1935. R 
Books abroad, 21 (Autumn 1947), 425. 

Fu jen magazine; official publication of the 
Catholic university of Peking, China. vol. 
16. 1947. 

Goopricn, L. C. A short history of the Chi- 
nese people. London, 1947. 

HAHN, Emity. Miss Jill. New York, Double- 
day and company, 1947. Novel about an 
Australian girl in Shanghai and Hongkong. 
R NYHTB, Nov. 30, 1947, 19. 

Hsiao Cu'tenN. Die chinesische literatur der 
gegenwart; ein tiberblick. Ubersetzt von Jo- 
seph Kalmer. Ziirich, 1947. 

Hsiao Cu’lEN. Die seidenraupen. Ubersetzt 
von Joseph Kalmer. Ziirich, 1947. English 
original published in London in 1944. 

Indusco bulletin. vol. 7, no. 1-11/12. Jan— 
Nov./Dec. 1947. Indusco inc., 425 Fourth 
ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

JAEGHER, RAYMOND DE. Que penser du com- 
munisme chinois? Louvain, Editions SAM, 
1947. 49 p. Bitterly anti-communist, by 
a Catholic missionary priest. 

Kocu, Hans. Kinas kommunister og Chiang 
Kai-shek. Kgbenhavn, O. Lohses forlag, 
1946. 98 p. illus. 

Krock, GeorcE. Stop killing dragons. [New 
York] McMullen, 1947. Portrait of South 
China life and folkways by a young Mary- 
knoll priest. 

Lin, YuTANG. The wisdom of China. Lon- 
don, 1947. 


Lu Hsin. Hesitation, by Lu Shun, compiled 


and annotated by Jérgensen. [Shanghai, 
Pei hsin shu chi, 1946] 271 p. 

MEuRVILLE, R. DE. La Chine du Yang-tsé; 
Shanghai, les villes du Han, le moyen fleuve, 
I-chang, le haut fleuve, Chungking. Préf- 
ace de René Grousset. Avec treize cartes 
et plans. Paris, Payot, 1946. 157 p. illus., 
maps, plan, diagrs. (Bibliothéque géog- 
raphique) 

MICKEY, MARGARET Portia. The cowrie shell 
Miao of Kweichow. Cambridge, Mass., 
1947. 83 p. plates, map. (Papers of the 
Peabody museum of American archaeology 
and ethnology, Harvard university. vol. 
XXXII, no. 1) 


Morey, CHRISTOPHER. The old mandarin, 
more translations from the Chinese. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and company, 1947. 
[125] p. illus. Only the title is Chinese. 

National reconstruction journal, vol. 7, no. 
38—vol. 8, no. 1. Jan—July 1947. New 
York, China institute in America. 

News of China, United service to China. vol. 
6, no. 1-7. May-Nov. 1947. Published by 
United service to China, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Norin, Erik. Geological explorations in 
western Tibet. Appendices by F. Heritsch, 
K. Metz and H. Frebold. Stockholm, 1946. 
214 p. illus., plates, fold. map. (Scientific 
expedition to the north-western provinces 
of China under the leadership of Dr. Sven 
Hedin. The Sino-Swedish expedition. 
Publication 29. III. Geology. 7) 


NorMAN, JAMES. The nightwalkers. Chicago, 
Ill., Ziff-Davis publishing co., 1947. Novel. 
“A search for six lost years in the turmoil 
of post-war China.” R NYTBR, Dec. 14, 
1947, 12. 

Nott, STANLEY CHARLES. Voices from the 
Flowery Kingdom; being an illustrated de- 
scriptive record of the beginnings of Chi- 
nese cultural existence, incorporating a 
complete survey of the numerous emble- 
matic forces selected from nature by the 
ritualistic leaders of the Chinese through- 
out the ages, with an introd. by Byron E. 
Eldred. Illus. by twenty-four full page natu- 
ral color plates, one hundred and three 
half-tone plates, reproduced from original 
photographs, seventy-nine line engravings 
made especially for the work by Mrs. Stan- 
ley Charles Nott. New York, Chinese cul- 
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ture study group of America, 1947. 
278 p. illus., plates. 

PAYNE, Ropert. The blue nigger. London, 
Grey Walls press, Itd., 1947. A volume of 
stories, including one about Tibet and two 
about China. R TLS, Dec. 20, 1947, 657. 

PEACH, LAWRENCE Du Garpe. The tribu- 
lations of Wing Lu, a play in one act. 
London, 1946. 19 p. (French’s acting edi- 
tion. No. 1795) 

Philobiblon; a quarterly review of Chinese 
publications. no. 3-4. Dec. 1946—Mar. 
1947. Nanking, National central library. 

Prip-MgLLER, ANTONETTE. Nogle tanker om 
Kinas nonner og religigse kvinder. Kgben- 
havn, G. E. C. Gads forlag, 1946. 8 p. 
illus. 

P’u SuNG-LING. Chinese ghost and love sto- 
ries. Translated by Rose Quong. London, 
Dennis Dobson, 1947. Published in New 
York in 1946. R TLS, Nov. 1, 1947, 561. 

Ray, Donato P._ British-Japanese compe- 
tition for the China market, 1919-1937. 
Unpublished Master’s thesis, George Wash- 
ington university library. 

REICHELT, GERHARD MEIDELL, ED. AND TR. 
Den sjette patriark. Kgbenhavn, G. E. C. 
Gads forlag, 1947. 133 p. Translation of 
the sutra of Hui-neng, from a 13th century 
manuscript. (R.L.) 

Rosson, HARRIET HARDISON, COMP. 
caravan. Chapel Hill. 1947. 44 p. 
(North Carolina. University. Extension 
dept. Library extension publication, v 12, 
no. 5) 

RyYGALorF, ALExis. Confucius. 
universitaires de France, 1946. xii, 128 p. 

Science record. vol. 2, no. 1. Oct. 1947. 
Published by Academia sinica, Nanking. 
Title also in Chinese: K’o hsiieh chi lu. 

SEWELL, WILLIAM G. Strange harmony. 
Sketches by Gill Beavis. London, Edinburgh 
house press, 1946. 191 p. Describes the 
life of a British missionary family in Stan- 
ley internment camp, Hong Kong. 

Sitcock, ARNOLD. Introduction to Chinese art 
and history. London, Faber and Faber, 
1947. 252 p. A third, revised edition of 
a work first published in 1935. 

Studia serica; journal of the Chinese cultural 
studies research institute, West China un- 
ion university, Chengtu. vol. 6. 1947. 

Tsenc, T. C. Bibliography of Chinese geol- 
ogy. Bibliography of geology and allied 


XXV, 


Paris, Press 


Chinese , 
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sciences of Tibet and regions to the west 
of the Chinshachiang. Nanking, National 
geological survey of China, 1946. viii, 114 p. 

U.S. ARMY MAP SERVICE. Index map of Man- 
churia city plans, 1:12,500. Correct to De- 
cember, 1945. Washington, 1946. map. 
(Its A.M.S. L941) Scale ca. 1: 550,000. 

UNIVERSITE L’AURORE, SHANGHAI. Bulletin, 
vol. 7, no. 4— vol. 8, no. 1-3. 1946-1947. 

Vince, A. La doctrine américaine de la porte 
ouverte en Chine et son application dans la 
politique internationale. Besancon, 1946, 
148 p. 

Wuirte, Mary CuLier. I was there...when 
it happened in China. Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury press [1947] 123 p. Pre- 
viously published in part in the Wesleyan 
Christian advocate and in part in the 
World outlook. 

Wuite, THEODORE, and 
Thunder out of China. 
1947. 


ANNALEE JACOBY. 
London, Gollancz, 
R TLS, Nov. 1, 1947, 559. 


Articles 


ACKERMAN, PHYLLIS. Mystery of China’s great 
pyramid. Science digest, 22 (Oct. 1947), 
82-84. 

ALEKSANDROV, I. Unrestrained provocation 
by the Chinese reactionaries. Soviet press 
translations, 2 (Oct. 1, 1947), 127-130. 

ALEXFIEV, BasiL M., ED. AND TR. An artist 
calligrapher poet on the art of writing (in 
Russian). Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, 4 
(19477), 19-33. Introduction to and trans- 
lation into Russian of a poem by the cal- 
ligrapher Yang Ching-tséng, a native of 
Liu-an-chou, Anhui province, who flour- 
ished ca. 1812. (L.C.G.) 

ATKINSON, GEorGE W. The Sino-Soviet treaty 
of friendship and alliance. International 
affairs, 23 (July 1947), 357-366. 

AyencourT, M. Ce qui se passe in Chine. 
Esprit, 15 (May 1947), 756-763. 

Border incident provoked by Chinese unit. 
Soviet press translations, 2 (Sept. 15, 1947), 
107-108. From Trud. 

Boyce, F. W. Operating with a Chinese army 
group. Military review, 27 (May 1947), 3-8. 

Buck, Peart S. Food for China. Survey 
graphic, 36 (July 1947), 377-379. 

CHANG CHIH-CHUNG. Dilemma in Sinkiang. 
PA 20 (Dec. 1947), 422-429. 

CHANG Cuun. The initial step. China mag- 
azine, 17, no. 12 (Dec. 1947), 1-3. Premier 
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Chang’s statement to the press on Nov. 23, 
after he had personally cast his ballot in 
Nanking in China’s first general election. 
Followed (p. 4-21) by other articles on the 
election. 

CHANG CHUN. Premier Chang’s statement on 
foreign investment. China magazine, 17, 
no. 9 (Sept. 1947), 56-58. Full text of state- 
ment issued on August 13, 1947. 

Cuanc, CHUN. 36 years of nation building. 
China magazine, 17, no. 11 (Nov. 1947), 
16-19. A statement issued on the eve of 
the 36th anniversary of the founding of the 
Chinese republic. 

Cuao, T. C. Christian colleges in China. 
China magazine, 17, no. 9 (Sept. 1947), 
16-28. illus. 

CHEN, CHIH-MAI. Post-war government of 
China. Journal of politics, 9 (Nov. 1947), 
503-521. 

Cuen, Kart Cua. Opera defeats ‘spoken 
drama’: The theatre in China. Theatre 
arts, 31 (Aug. 1947), 48-52. illus. 

Cu’EN MeENG-cHIA. A datable early Chou 
bronze. Artibus Asiae, 10 (1947), 106-107. 
illus. 

Cuen, Ta. Basic problems of the Chinese 
working classes. American journal of soci- 
ology, 53 (Nov. 1947), 184-191. 

Cuen, Ta. The foundations of a sound social 
policy for China. Social forces, 26 (Dec. 
1947). 139-144. 

CHENG TIEN-FANG. The case for China. Asi- 
atic review, 43 (Oct. 1947), 336-342. 

CHIANG Kal-sHEK. President Chiang’s Dou- 
ble Tenth message. China magazine, 17, 
no. 11 (Nov. 1947), 60-63. Summary of 
broadcast. 

CHINA. MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. The 
Republic at 36. China magazine, 17, no. 
10 (Oct. 1947), 1-9. Communiqué issued 
on Sept. 14, 1947. “A significant statement 
of the work and the policy of the Chinese 
government before and after the last war.” 

CHINA. STATE couNcIL. China’s economic 
reform plan. China magazine, 17, no. 10 
(Oct. 1947), 35-39, 55-63. “Complete trans- 
lation of the economic reform plan adopted 
by the State council of the National govern- 
ment of China on August 1, 1947.” 

China at U.N.: Outer Mongolia. China 
magazine, 17, no. 9 (Sept. 1947), 59-62. 
Statement by Dr. Shuhsi Hsu, Chinese rep- 
resentative, on the Mongolian application 


for membership before the membership 
committee of the Security council, July 28, 
1947. 

China in travail. Round table, no. 149 (Dec. 
1947), 438-447. 

China’s food situation in 1947. China mage- 
zine, 17, no. 11 (Nov. 1947), 46-50. 

China’s nine northeastern provinces. China 
magazine, 17, no. 11 (Nov. 1947), 7-12. 
map. 

China’s stand at U. N. Assembly. China 
magazine, 17, no. 11 (Nov. 1947), 54-59. 
Chinese public opinion poll (A).  IJnter- 
national journal of opinion and attitude 

research, 1 (Mar. 1947), 116-117. 

Chinese press (The) on the second anniversary 
of the capitulation of Japan. Soviet press 
translations, 2 (Dec. 1, 1947), 258-259. From 
Izvestia. 

Chinese views on Japanese peace treaty: 1. 
15-point P.P.C. recommendation to govern- 
ment; 2 Joint memorandum of Control 
yuan members. China magazine, 17, no. 
11 (Nov. 1947), 22-29. 

Communications rehabilitation. China mag- 
azine, 17, no. 11 (Nov. 1947), 51-53. Sum- 
marizes report issued on August 18 by Tan 
Po-yu, vice-minister of communications. 

ConstaBLE, W. G. Random reflections from 
a landscape exhibition. Bulletin of the 
Museum of fine arts, Boston, 44 (Feb. 1946), 
2-8. illus. (A.R.H.) 

CosTAGLIOLA, MICHAEL. The Canton packet 
cohota. American neptune, 7 (Jan. 1947), 
5-8. illus. Description of a ship used in 
the China trade from 1843 to 1850. 

Davis, TENNEY L., and JAMES R. WarE. Early 
Chinese military pyrotechnics. Journal of 
chemical education, 24 (Nov. 1947), 522- 
537. A valuable contribution, with 47 fig- 
ures largely taken from the Wu pei chih 
(preface dated 1621, presented to the throne 
1628). (L.C.G.) 

FenG TEH-HSIEN. After the fall of Chefoo. 
China magazine, 17, no. 11 (Nov. 1947), 
13-15. 

FRANKE, WOLFGANG. Ein dokument prozess 
gegen Yii Ch’ien i. j. 1457. Studia serica, 
6 (1947), 193-208. An addendum to his 
paper on, Yii Ch’ien (1398-1457) in Monu- 
menta serica, 11 (L.C.G.) 

FRANKE, WOLFGANG. Sinological research work 
in free China during the war period 1937- 
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1945. Chung-kuo wén-hua yen-chiu hui- 
k’an, 6 (1947?), 1387-171. (L.C.G.) 

Goopricn, L. CARRINGTON. Some publications 
in “occupied” China. PA, 20 (Dec. 1947), 
432-435. 

Green, O. M. China again hopes. 
nightly, 167 (June 1947), 400-405. 
HALL, MANLY PALMER. Confucian ethics for 

moderns. Horizons, 7 (Winter 1947), 1-11. 

Hong Kong; Britain’s commercial crown jew- 
el: a report and a portfolio of pictures. 
Fortune, 36 (Oct. 1947), 116-125. illus. 

HsieH KWAN-SHENG. Judicial affairs (Report 
on China—8) China magazine, 17, no. 10 
(Oct. 1947), 40-43. 

Hsveu Tu-pi. Water conservancy (Report on 
China—9) China magazine, 17, no. 10 
(Oct. 1947), 44-49. 

Hu, Huan-yonc. A geographical sketch of 
Kiangsu province. Geographical review, 37 
(Oct. 1947), 609-617. maps, tables. 

Hu Sun. Ten-year plan for China’s academic 
independence. China magazine, 17, no. 12 
(Dec. 1947), 25-29. 

Hu Shih’s educational plan. China maga- 
zine, 17, no. 10 (Oct. 1947), 13-14. 
Hu, Tiensue. La peinture en Chine. 

bus Asiae, 10 (1947), 142-144. 

Jarre, A. J. Note on the rate of growth of 
the Chinese population. Human biology, 
19 (Feb. 1947), 1-11. 

JounstonE, Davin G. 
Quaker star. 
1947), 276-279. 
unit (China). 

Kinc, Louis MacratH. Cause and effect in 
China. Contemporary review, 172 (Aug. 
1947), 94-98. 

KINGMAN, Donc. Watercolors by Kingman. 
China magazine, 17, no. 10 (Oct. 1947), 
50-54. illus. 

Ku CHENG-LUN. Food (Report on China —7) 
China magazine, 17, no. 9 (Sept. 1947), 40- 
45. 

KupryAvtTsev, V. Kuomintang reaction trap- 
ped by its own lies. Soviet press trans- 
lations, 2 (Nov. 15, 1947), 234-236. 

Kwel, C. S. New Chinese dictionary system. 
China magazine, 17, no. 11 (Nov. 1947), 
30-32. 

Lee Ju-runc. Academia Sinica selects candi- 
dates for membership. China magazine, 
17, no. 12 (Dec. 1947), 34-36. 

Lee jJu-runc. General election in China. 


Fort- 


Arti- 


They followed the 
China tomorrow, 1 (Sept. 
illus. The Friends service 
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China magazine, 17, no. 10 (Oct. 1947), 
32-34. 

LEE, SHU-CHING. Intelligentsia of China. 
American journal of sociology, 52 (May 
1947), 489-497. 

LEIMERT, JOHN. Chinoiserie. Amerekanische 
rundschau, $3 (May 1947), 97-104. From the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

Lewis, A. B. Chinese national policies af- 
fecting agricultural trade. Foreign agricul- 
ture, 11 (July 1947), 99-104. 

Linpsay, MICHAEL. Post-war government and 
politics of Communist China. Journal of 
pelitics, 9 (Nov. 1947), 543-564. 

LINEBARGER, PauL M. A. Post-war politics in 
China. Journal of politics, 9 (Nov. 1947), 
522-542. 

LINEBARGER, Pau M. A. Die zukunft Chi- 
nas. Amerikanische rundschau, 3 (July 
1947), 19-30. From the Yale Review. 

Lu, A. Precipitation in the South Chinese- 
Tibetan borderland. Geographical review, 
37 (Jan. 1947), 88-93. 

MALLory, WALTER H. The Open Door in 
China: a reappraisal. Foreign affairs, 26 
(Oct. 1947), 155-168. 

MARSHALL, Georce C. The situation in Chi- 
na. Department of state bulletin, 16 (Jan. 
19, 1947), 83-85. 

MisH, JouHN L. The Manchus, a list of refer- 
ences in the New York public library. 
Bulletin of the New York public library, 
51 (Nov. 1947), 635-639. 

Morrison, Heppa. The Chinese artist. Geo- 
graphical magazine, 20 (Aug. 1947), 150- 
151. illus. 

Morrison, Heppa. A visit to the Lost Tribe. 
Geographical magazine, 20 (Nov. 1947), 
253-260. illus. On a group of peoples 
living in the hills about a hundred miles 
west of Peiping. 

Morriss, D. E. The effect of the war on a 
small town in West China. China tomor- 
row, 1 (Sept. 1947), 253-257. 

Moyer, RayMonp T. China’s agricultural 
improvement program. Foreign agricul- 
ture, 11 (Oct. 1947), 130-140. 

Mut, Kinc-cHau. What is Manchuria? China 
magazine, 17, no. 9 (Sept. 1947), 29-30. 

National Roosevelt memorial library (The). 
China magazine, 17, no. 10 (Oct. 1947), 
15-19. 

Paine, Rosert T., yr. A Chinese porcelain 
dish with a Japanese date mark. Bulletin 
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of the Museum of fine arts, Boston, 44 (Oct. 
1946), 66-68. illus. (A.R.H.) 

Paine, Ropert T., yr. The John Gardner 
Coolidge collection of Chinese pottery and 
porcelain. Bulletin of the Museum of fine 
arts, Boston, 44 (Dec. 1946), 76-86. illus. 
An important collection of 96 pieces of 
Chinese ceramics recently acquired by the 
Museum of fine arts, Boston, including two 
T’ang dynasty pottery horses, a Ming dy- 
nasty turquoise glazed jar, and excellent 
examples of blue and white ware of the 
K’ang-hsi period. (A.R.H.) 

PayYNE, Ropert. Ricefield. Virginia quar- 
terly review, 23 (Autumn 1947), 568-572. 
Political struggles (The) in China. World 

today, 3 (April 1947), 178-188. 

Priest, ALAN. Buirps, I. Metropolitan mu- 
seum of art bulletin, 5 (June 1947), 264- 
272. illus. (A.R.H.) 

REYNOLDS, GRAHAM. British artists abroad. 
II. Alexander and Chinnery in China. Geo- 
graphical magazine, 20 (Sept. 1947), 203- 
212. illus. 

Ricc, R. B. Campaign for the northeast Chi- 
na railway system (1946-1947). Military 
review, 27 (Dec. 1947), 27-34. 

RupotpH, R. C. Medical matters in an early 
14th century Chinese diary. Journal of the 
history of medicine and allied sciences, 2 
(Summer 1947), 299-306. The diarist is 
Kuo Pi (T. T’ien-hsi), d. 1355, and the 
journal: Kuo T’ien-hsi jih chi. (L.C.G.) 

Sauvé, EmMiLe. Les relations commerciales 
sino-canadiennes. Actualité (L’) economique, 
23 (April 1947), 34-56. tables. 

Scorr, N. C. The monosyllable in Szech- 
uanese. BSOS, 12, pt. 1 (1947), 197-213. 
tables. 

Sears, LAwrENCE. China through American 
eyes: 1940-1946. Pacific spectator, 1 (Sum- 
mer 1947), 285-295. A review of eleven 
books. 

SINIMITE [PSEUD.] Formosan trouble. Na- 
tional review, 129 (July 1947), 40-44. 

StiassNY, M. Quelques formes de la divi- 
nation des Chinois. Archives suisses d’ 
anthropologie générale, 12 (1946), 159-163. 

Sturton, §.D. Medical work in China. Asi- 
atic review, 43 (Oct. 1947), 331-335. 

Sze, H. C. On the structure of psaronius 
sinensis from the Omeishan basalt series in 
southwestern China. Journal of geology, 
55 (May 1947), 160-167. illus. 


Tomita, Kojiro, and A. Karminc Cuivu. Por- 


traits of Wu Ch’iian-chieh (1269-1350), 
Taoist pope in Yiian dynasty. Bulletin of 
the Museum of fine arts, Boston, 44 (Dec. 
1946), 88-95. illus. A scroll painting en- 
titled “Fourteen portraits of Wu Ch’iian- 
chieh of the Yiian dynasty”—a 17th centu- 
ry copy of a 14th century scroll which as- 
sembled in reduced scale 19 portraits of 
one man by different artists. “The por- 
traits depicted are very distant echoes of 
the first originals, yet they have distinct 
documentary value, in that they illustrate 
a type of portraiture produced in the Yiian 
dynasty and they furnish material for a 
study of costumes worn by a Taoist digni- 
tary.” 

Tonc, Hotiincton K. China in the world 
press. China magazine, 17, no. 11 (Nov. 
1947), 1-6. 

Truth (The) about the Democratic League. 
China magazine, 17, no. 12 (Dec. 1947), 
37-43. 

Validity of common law marriage in China. 
International law quarterly, 1 (Spring 1947), 
71-73. 

Wa ey, ArTHUR, TR. The Chinese Cinder- 
ella story. Folk-lore, 58 (March 1947), 226— 
238. A translation of a story by Tuan Ch’- 
eng-shih (ca. 800-863) from his Yu-yang 
tsa-tsu. 

Wanc CuHI-yuan. Types of Chinese painting 
and their origins. China magazine, 17, no. 
9 (1947), 49-55. pl. 

WANG SHIH-CHIEH. China at U. N. Assembly. 
China magazine, 17, no. 10 (Oct. 1947), 
10-13. Translation of an address before 
the General assembly, September 18, 1947. 

WancG, Tse. Fairies of the garden. Short 
story, translated by W. W. Yen. China 
magazine, 17, no. 11 (Nov. 1947), 38-45. 

Waters, D. W. Chinese junks—the Hang- 
chow bay trader and fisher. Mariner’s 
mirror, 33 (Jan. 1947) 28-38. illus. 

WEDEMEYER, ALBERT C. Fact-finding mission 
to China and Korea; statements of Ambas- 
sador Wedemeyer. Department of state 
bulletin, 17 (Sept. 7, 1947), 476-477, 483. 

Woo, Ju-KANG. Blood grouping of four abo- 
riginal tribes in Kweichow province, China. 
American journal of physical anthropology, 
5 (Dec. 1947), 429-434. 

Wu SHANG-YING. Making democracy safe for 
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China and America. China magazine, 17, 
no. 9 (Sept. 1947), 5-9, 63. 

Wu Te-cHeN. The China problem today. 
China magazine, 17, no. 10 (Oct. 1947), 
20-26. 

Yur, O. K. Finance (Report on China — 6) 
China magazine, 17, no. 9 (Sept. 1947), 
31-39. 


SIBERIA AND CENTRAL ASIA 
Books 


BEHAGUE, JOHN C. I found Shangri-La. 
[Birmingham, Eng.] Eagle publications 
and publicity [1947] 46 p. illus. 

Donner, Kali. La Sibérie; la vie en Sibérie, 
les temps anciens, tr. du finnois par Léon 
Froman. [Paris] Gallimard [1946] 243 p. 
illus., maps. (L’espéce humaine, 6) 

EBERHARD, W. Wilhelm Schmidt: Rassen und 
volker in vorgeschichte und geschichte des 
abendlandes (Band 1 Die rassen des abend- 
landes; Band 2 Die volker des abendlandes) 
Luzern 1946, J. Stocker verlag; 326 & 329 
seiten. Book review (in English) reprinted 
from Ankara iiniversitesi yilligi, Annales de 
l'Université d’Ankara. Ankara, 1947. p. 
307-318. 


EBERHARD, W. Tobalarda ad verme. Istanbul, 
Ibrahim Horoz Basimevi, 1946. 545-560 p. 
“Seri III —6—7 sayili Tiirk dili’nden ayri 
basim.” The names of the T’o-pa. 

EBERHARD, W. Toba’larda ziraat. Ankara, 
Tiirk tarih kurumu basimevi, 1946. p. 81- 
96. (Eski tiirk devletlerinin ekonomisi 
hakkinda incelemeler: 2) “37 sayili Bel- 
leten’den ayri basim.” Agriculture of the 
T’o-pa. 

EBERHARD, W. Tobalar’da kole usulii. An- 
kara, Tiirk tarih kurumu basimevi, 1946. 
p. 255-270. (Eski tiirk devletlerinin eko- 
nomisi hakkinda incelemeler: 3) “38 sayili 
Bellenten’den ayri basim.” On slavery in 
the T’o-pa period. 

Gurpaut, ANpRé. Tibetan venture. In the 
country of the Ngolo-Setas. Translated by 
Lord Sudley. London, J. Murray, 1947. 
206 p. illus. R TLS, Nov. 8, 1947, 572. 
Account of a second scientific mission to 
Tibet by the author and Louis Liotard, 
begun in November 1939, in the course of 
which Liotard was killed. 
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Articles 


Gurpaut, Anpré. The compassionate lamas. 
Geographical magazine, 20 (July 1947), 123- 
124. 

HAZARD, JOHN N. Post-war government and 
politics of the Soviet Far East. Journal of 
politics, 9 (Nov. 1947), 588-604. 

KLER, JosepH. The horse in the life of the 
Ordos Mongols. Primitive man, 20 (Jan./ 
Apr. 1947), 15-25. 

Kunst, ARNOLD. Another catalogue of the 
Kanjur. BSOS, 12, pt. 1 (1947), 106-121. 

MASTERSON, JAMES R., and HELEN Brower. 
Bering’s successors, 1745-1780: Contri- 
butions of Peter Simon Pallas to the history 
of Russian exploration toward Alaska. Pa- 
cific northwest quarterly, 38 (Jan—Apr. 
1947), 35-83, 109-156. map. 

MYER, PrupENCcE R. A reinterpretation of 
the Noin-Ula embroidered shoe-sole. Arti- 
bus Asiae, 10 (1947), 108-120. illus. Dis- 
cussion of a piece of embroidered silk found 
by the Kozlév expedition in 1924-25. 

PANDAY, MANGAL KisHoreE. Soviet Asia. Hin- 
dustan review, 81 (July 1947), 342-343. 


KOREA 


Books 


Honfy, W. B. Corean pottery. London, 
Faber and Faber, 1947. xv, 19 p. 100 
plates. By the keeper of the Department 
of ceramics at the Victoria and Albert mu- 
seum. 

Korean open letter, vol. 4, no. 3-12 (whole 
no. 58-67) Jan—Dec. 1947. Akron 10, 
Ohio, 636 North Main Street. Publisher: 
Mrs. Ida M. Choo: editor: Young Han 
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U.S. Army. Summation of the United States 
army military government activities in Ko- 
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1947. tables, diagrs. Reproduced from 
typewritten copy. 

U. S. ARMy MAP sERvICE. Korea city plans: 
Scale various. Correct to December 1946. 
Washington, 1947. sheet. (A.M.S. L951) 
List of city plans available for distribution. 

Voice of Korea, vol. 4, no. 75 —vol. 5, no. 97. 
Jan. 14—-Dec. 30, 1947. Washington, D. C., 
Korean affairs institute. 
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BRITISH MISSION TO JAPAN. The effect of the 
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Mary Just, Sister. Our neighbors, the Japa- 
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90 p. illus., map. (World horizons series) 
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SmitH, T. V. The re-education of Germany, 
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SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE ALLIED POWERS. 
Catalog of SCAP directives to the Imperial 
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SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE ALLIED POWERS. 
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sources of Japan. no. 93. Fertilizer prac- 
tices in Japan. no. 94. Japanese food crop 
diseases and control. no. 95. Japanese fish- 
eries production, 1908-46. no. 96. Zinc 
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troleum production statistics. no. 98. Iron 
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Yankee surveyors in the shogun’s seas: records of the United States survey- 
ing expedition to the North Pacific Ocean, 1853-1856. EDITED BY ALLAN 
B. Cote. Princeton University Press, 1947. 161 p. $2.50. 


A scientist with Perry in Japan: the journal of Dr. James Morrow. EpiTEp 
BY ALLAN B. Coie. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1947. xxvi, 307 p. $4.00. 


In view of the growing concern over the role Japan will play in the 
international rivalries of the Far East, additional documentary material 
on early Japanese-American relations is welcome. The first of the two 
books edited by Dr. Allan B. Cole contains a selection of letters written, 
for the most part, by officers of the naval surveying expedition which 
sailed from Hampton Roads in 1853 to survey waters of the North Pacific 
frequented by American whalers and trading vessels. The second is a 
journal of an “‘agriculturalist,” Dr. James Morrow, who was assigned to 
the Perry expedition. 


Yankee surveyors in the shogun’s seas is undoubtedly the more valuable 
of the two volumes. For the first time letters dealing with an important, 
but virtually unknown, expedition are printed. The Secretary of the Navy, 
John K. Kennedy, intended that this enterprise, in addition to surveying 
the seas of the North Pacific, should test any treaty with Japan that Perry 
might obtain. But due to several complications, the expedition, reduced 
to three vessels and under the command of John Rodgers, was not able 
to sail for the “Shogun’s Seas” until late in February of 1855, although 
Rodgers had made a preliminary run as far as the Bay of Kagoshima the 
previous autumn. At Naha, the chief port of Okinawa, the squadron was 
divided. One vessel, the Fenimore Cooper, was ordered to proceed west 
of Kyushu and to chart the Tsushima Strait and the waters along the 
northwest coast of Japan. The remaining two vessels were to sail south of 
the islands of Kyushu and Shikoku and to head for the port of Shimoda, 
eventually joining up with the Fenimore Cooper at Hakodate. 


At Shimoda, Rodgers found that the Japanese insisted upon a very strict 
interpretation of the new treaty. The government was unwilling to permit 
the merchants to trade with the Americans, to let the common people 
associate with members of the expedition, to allow Americans to reside 
at Shimoda or Hakodate, or to arrange for the proper placement of buoys 
in the harbors. He was convinced that the Japanese had signed the treaty 
because of “apprehension of some greater evil” and that if any treaty 
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revision was to be considered, discussion “without the authority of many 
cannon” would be futile (pp. 61-62). Rodgers wanted to obtain permission 
from the Japanese to send a small launch to chart the shore, at close range, 
between Shimoda and Hakodate, and he also wanted permission to sur- 
vey the seas around Hokkaido, but he was finally forced to leave Shimoda 
without official approval for such operations — the Japanese undoubtedly 
recalled Will Adams’ suspicions, in 1612, about the interest of the Span- 
iards in surveying the coasts of Japan. 

The adventures of the fifteen men who undertook, without the official 

permission of the Japanese, to survey the coast from Shimoda to Hakdo- 
date were related in a report to Rodgers (pp. 87-98). Numerous villages 
and ports along the coast were visited, and in each case the Americans 
were given food and water and often were begged to prolong their stay. 
At Shino Hama, 
The inhabitants to the number of five or six hundred covered the sides of the 
basin in which we were lying and so dense was the throng that we could with 
difficulty find a footing upon the shore. We landed and walked a short distance 
into the country, entered their houses and were kindly received. The harvest 
was being gathered in and the heaps of yellow grain gave an agricultural air 
of plenty to the place. The young men are employed in fishing and the females 
manage the farms, usually of small extent. There were but three sword bearing 
officials seen and they did not appear to be inclined to limit our rambles or 
our intercourse with the people. At night we slept in the boat but before the 
dawn were awakened by the voices of our friends, who at that early hour 
resumed their stations upon the rocks. There were men, women and children, 
many of the latter at the breast. So inquisitive were these people that we and 
our apparel were subjected to the closest scrutiny; indeed, the beats of our 
pulses were numbered, the temperature of our hands tried (p. 89). 

At Hakodate, Rodgers became involved in supporting the claims of a 
group of Americans who had come from Honolulu with supplies for the 
whalers which were expected to call at that port. The Americans were not 
permitted to reside permanently in Hakodate, to secure warehouses, or 
to set up their businesses — in spite of the efforts made by Rodgers to 
convince the local governors that when “a treaty gives a thing, it gives 
every thing which is necessary to the enjoyment of the thing given’ (pp. 
109-10). The Perry treaty included the phrase: “. . .citizens of the United 
States temporarily living at Simoda and Hakodadi...,” and the Japanese 
claimed that since “the Americans who now wish to stay in town, have 
come with their wives and children, they purport to stay not temporarily, 
but longer” (p. 113). As a result of these negotiations Rodgers concluded, 
in his report to the Secretary of the Navy two days later, that the Perry 
treaty was not signed by the Japanese ‘“‘with any intention of abandoning 
the seclusion which has so long been the policy of their nation” (p. 100). 
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At length the expedition departed from Hakodate to survey the coasts of 
Hokkaido, without official permission from the Japanese government, 
and to continue along the Kuriles and Aleutians on its way back to San 
Francisco. 

A scientist with Perry in Japan contains a journal that was a part of 
the official record of the Perry expedition. It was to have been included 
in the official Narrative, but the manuscript did not reach Perry in time 
to be published in 1856. Due to the nature of Dr. Morrow's assignment, 
he was given greater freedom than other members of the mission to go 
on frequent and extended excursions ashore. Thus his observations in 
China, Okinawa, and Japan include much that is of value to the his- 
torian, as well as to the horticulturist. Of particular interest are his com- 
ments about the Japanese reactions to the various machines and imple- 
ments demonstrated at Yokohama (pp. 128-42) and his descriptions of the 
conditions of trade prevailing at Hakodate (pp. 179-83). 

Both books are made more useful and valuable by the excellent intro- 
ductions and numerous explanatory footnotes supplied by the editor. 


DELMER M. Brown 
University of California, Berkeley 


China. Epirep By HARLEY FARNSWORTH MAcNairre. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1946. xi, 573. p. $6.50. 


In one rather attractively manufactured volume with a well-planned 
outline, thirty-four articles by thirty-three contributors form the thirty- 
four chapters which in turn are grouped into the six parts conceived as 
setting the stage for thesstory of a people with the longest continuous 
national life of any living people. These authors, eleven being Chinese, 
are (or in the case of Florence Ayscough and Harley MacNair were) 
specialists in the field. In part one, “Background,” in thirty-five pages, 
chapters 1-3, Han Yii-shan’s ‘Molding forces,” together with Derk Bodde’s 
“Dominant ideas” and William C. White’s “Some revelations of recent 
excavations,” establishes the introduction, the prologue as it were, of the 
presentation as a whole in parts two, three, four, and five: “Historical 
and political development;” “Philosophy and religion;” “The arts, litera- 
ture, and education;” and “Economics and reconstruction,” in 465 pages, 
chapters 4-33. In part six, “Retrospect and prospect,” in ten pages, chapter 
34, David Rowe’s “China among the nations,” makes the concluding re- 
marks, the epilogue as it were. 

Apparently according to a predetermined plan the lengths of the vari- 
ous articles are approximately uniform: twenty-four out of the thirty-four 
chapters are each within fifteen or fewer pages, five others also having 
fewer than twenty pages, and four well within the twenties, but chapter 
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11 has thirty-four pages. Through the aid, however, of ‘‘A selected bibli- 
ography” (pp. 549-62) the limited space for the presentation of scholarly 
material — limited for the sake of popular appeal or for the use of the 
book in secondary schools or junior colleges — may be somewhat extended 
for readers who desire to make further study of the indestructible great- 
ness of China. The bibliography is arranged topically under some twenty 
subject headings, such as Chinese culture, history, international relations, 
philosophy, religion, the arts, architecture, drama, music, literature, etc., 
which follow in general outline the pattern of the contents of the body 
of the book. There also is a much less satisfactory index with a very 
limited number of subject headings. The notes and documentation of 
material are relegated to the end of the final chapter (pp. 521-62) — per- 
haps a necessary inconvenience to the serious reader! 

The titles and authors of the articles speak for themselves as a recom- 
mendation for the contents of the book. Part two: “Historical and political 
development,” has L. Carrington Goodrich’s “Antiquity: to the fall of 
Shang, ca. 1028 B.c.” for prologue. Thereupon, the reader is rushed 
into the twentieth century through Ch’en Méng-chia’s “The greatness 
of Chou, ca. 1027-221 B.c.,” Téng Ssu-yii’s “From the fall of Chou to 
the fall of T’ang, ca. 221 B.c.—a.p. 906,” and Franz H. Michael’s “From 
the fall of T’ang to the fall of Ch’ing, 906-1912.” Then comes a brief 
pause for Karl August Wittfogel’s “Chinese society and the dynasties of 
conquest” (Liao, 907-1124; Chin 1115-1234; Yiian, better known as Mon- 
gol, 1260-1368; and Ch’ing or Manchu, 1644-1912), which also helpfully 
turns back to discuss briefly the conquest situation of the Chou, ca. 1027- 
255 B.c., and the Ch’in, ca. 255 [221]-207 B.c. | 

The remaining chapters (pp. 127-217) of part two are devoted to the 
brief years of the Chinese Republic. Here two articles, chapters 9-10, by 
Harley F. MacNair, “Phase of war-lordism, 1911-1928,” and Paul M. A. 
Linebarger and Robert E. Hosack, “‘Phase of resurgence, 1928-1946,” are 
paired with articles by Agnes Smedley, ‘““The social revolution, 1919- 
1946,” and Esson M. Gale, “International relations.” The article by Smed- 
ley discusses the strongest and most active organized group, the Kung- 
ch’antang? (the so-called Chinese Communist Party) as against the Kuomin- 
tang (the so-called Nationalist Party), in the Chinese mass movement for 
democratic practices in both public and private life. 

The opening article in part three, “Philosophy and religion,” in 110 
pages, chapters 13-20, is Hu Shih’s “Chinese thought.” In only ten pages 
it leads the reader through (1) the threefold heritage of the classical age 
(the first millennium B.c.); (2) the rescue of Chinese rationality and hu- 
manism from submersion by Indian thought and belief in Buddhism and 


+ Erroneously written Kungchantang on pp. 169, 199. 
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by popular superstitions in Taoism, the religion, during the medieval 
period (A.D. first millennium); and (3) the revival of a secular and indige- 
nous philosophical movement, in the course of the nine hundred years of 
modern philosophical development to a new rationalism, which makes 
“Chinese thinkers feel at home in this new world of science, technology, 
and democracy.” 

“Behind and within the Three Religions’— Confucianism, Taoism, 
and Buddhism — there is Lewis Hodous’ “Folk religion” (pp. 231-44). 
Then for other accounts of religion as practiced by the masses, there are 
references in the bibliography (p. 553). “A complete history of Chinese 
philosophy in English has yet to be written” (p. 553), and “material on 
Buddhist philosophy as developed in China is lacking” (p. 556), but John 
K. Shryock’s “Confucianism,” and Chan Wing-tsit’s (Ch’en Jung-chieh) 
“Neo-Confucianism,” or the age of Chinese philosophical renaissance of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries to the twentieth century, set forth what 
is “virtually the story of modern Chinese thought” (pp. 245-65). The 
presentation in the above four articles is greatly supplemented by Homer 
H. Dubs’ “Taoism” (pp. 266-89), which makes a special contribution in 
the treatment of Taoism of the medieval period of Chinese thought, and 
which is one of the outstanding articles in the book. 

The entry into and influence of the two foreign religions on the indige- 
nous philosophical and religious movements are outlined by Clarence H. 
Hamilton’s “Buddhism” and Kenneth S. Latourette’s “Christianity,” chap- 
ters 18-19. In the case of the former it is pointed out that “so rich and 
varied are its expressions in literature, philosophy, art, architecture, and 
folklore that it is an inalienable part of Chinese cultural heritage’; and 
in the latter it may be presumed that Chinese Christians will stress their 
contributions in the field of personal and social ethics to the Confucian 
heritage. 

The discussions in part three are brought together and carried through 
the varied and conflicting living philosophies in China today in a second 
article by Chan Wing-tsit, “Trends in contemporary philosophy” (pp. 312- 
30). Although “Buddhism attempts to retain a place for itself by reviving 
medieval scholastic philosophy... basically the struggle is between Con- 
fucianism and Western Philosophy — with a possible synthesis of the two 
.. .since Confucianism is being reconstructed in the light of Western phi- 
losophy.” 

Of the ten articles which make up part four on “The arts, literature, 
and education (119 p.) the first six — Florence Ayscough’s ‘Calligraphy, 
poetry, and painting,’ Chiang Yee’s “Art,” Henry K. Murphy’s “Archi- 
tecture,’ Hsiung Shih-i’s “Drama,” Wang Chi-chen’s ‘Traditional litera- 
ture: nature and limitations,” and Pearl S. Buck’s “Chinese literature in 
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today’s world’’— all illustrate the richness and variety of expressions in 
Chinese philosophy, religion, and folklore. Since it now is frankly ad- 
mitted by both Chinese and western scholars that the five classics as such 
were the creation of the Han Confucianists,? Pearl S. Buck has slipped 
into an erroneous statement (p. 401 in apparently giving full credit for 
compilation to Confucius alone. The humanism and strictly intellectual- 
istic approach to the problems of thought in an age of democratic ideas 
resulting from the influence of Confucius and his follower Mencius, and 
the mysticism, naturalness, and simplicity of philosophical Taoism, as 
they appear in the teachings of Lao Tzu and his younger contemporary 
Chuang Tzu, characterize the two great natural trends of the Chinese 
people. 

Of the remaining seven articles in parts four and five, chapters 27-33, 
four contain material to bring the student up-to-date on topics of the day: 
Dryden L. Phelps’s “Letters and arts in the war years,” Francis L. Hawks 
Pott’s “Modern education,’”” Wu Ching-ch’ao’s “Economic development,” 
and A. Kaiming Chiu’s (Ch’iu K’ai-ming) “Agriculture.” One, Alice Tis- 
dale Hobart’s “China: a frontier in American literature’’ (ch. 28), in seven 
pages, seems very inadequate. Perhaps it might have been used as an 
appendix, or in connection with the bibliography at the end of the book. 
If kept within the body of the book, the opportunity could have been 
taken to develop the topic briefly introduced on the final page (p. 426). 
With a brief listing of the tools at hand in studies of European scholars 
in the field, a survey of current sinological publications in America might 
not have been out of place. 

The final chapter of part four (together with chapter 1), Téng Ssu-yii’s 
“China’s examination system and the West,” is an excellent brief study 
of China’s contributions to the civil service systems of the West. In chap- 
ter 23 on “Architecture,” the listing of the four essential features of Chi- 
nese architecture, together with the fundamental method for successful 
adaptation of Chinese architecture for modern use, the brief description 
of the Forbidden City in Peiping, the discussion of the use of the pagoda 
from India and of the drama of Chinese gardens kindle nostalgic memo- 
ries. The book as a whole makes interesting reading, the information and 
presentation in the various articles appealing to individuals according to 
the readers’ requirements. 


Nancy LEE SwANN 
Gest Oriental Library 


* Nancy Lee Swann, Pan Chao: foremost woman scholar of China, a.v. first century (New 
York, 1932), 14. 
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The unfinished revolution in China. By Israet Epstein. Boston: Little, 

Brown and Company, 1947. viii, 442 p. $3.50. 

Israel Epstein is Far East editor of the Allied labor news. He was born 
in Poland but grew up in China. He became a reporter on the Peking 
and Tientsin times in 1931 and continued in a career of journalism in 
central and south China until 1945. His connections with Chinese resist- 
ance organizations and agencies, and his wartime freedom to observe 
political developments, provided him with the detailed, intimate data 
that lend distinction to his book as an original contribution to knowledge. 
Crisp, clear writing and direct, unstuttering interpretation of his findings 
combine with thorough understanding and a liberal point of view to assure 
Mr. Epstein’s work an important and permanent place among contempo- 
rary histories of the Chinese revolution. Readers will find it as interesting 
as a novel, and students cannot wisely exclude it from their reference 
shelves. 

Whether intended or not, the principal achievement of the author is 
the presentation in convincing form of the respective parts played by the 
Kuomintang and the Communist armies in the war with Japan. He takes 
this issue out of the realm of partisan, propagandist debate, giving de- 
served recognition to the co-operative spirit and hard fighting of Kuomin- 
tang forces in the early stages of the “Incident,” but awarding the palm 
for consistent, undaunted, ill-equipped, unsupported — even thwarted — 
struggle to the Communist-led troops. Interwoven with military develop- 
ments is the well-nigh incredible record of factional politics. Mr. Epstein’s 
own sympathies are not, avowedly, with any of the factions but with the 
unrepresented and bewildered people. However, he is rightly outraged by 
the hypocrisy of Chiang Kai-shek and the unblushing greed, brutality, and 
double-dealing of many Kuomintang politicians, militarists, and business 
magnates. Because he believes that the lot of the people in the “liberated 
areas,’ under Communist leadership, has been greatly ameliorated and 
that no liberal leadership exists in strength sufficient to carry the role of 
opposition to the Kuomintang, he appears as a protagonist of China’s 
Communists. 

Only second in importance among the author’s major contributions is 
his treatment of American efforts, often but not always inept, to assist 
in establishing a working compromise between the feudalistic forces in 
China’s wartime and postwar politics and their democratic and commu- 
nistic rivals. Nowhere else known to the reviewer is the story of Stilwell 
and Carlson on the one hand, and of Hurley and Wedemeyer on the other, 
so vividly etched. Marshall's efforts receive due credit, but the fatal flaw 
in the United States’s policy — acceptance of and aid to Chiang Kai-shek 
whether or not compromise proved possible —is starkly revealed. Mr. 
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Epstein suggests that a joint United States-Russian approach to the prob- 
lem of China’s unification might have succeeded, but he fails to offer light 
upon how that great desideratum might be realized. Rather he intimates 
in a later chapter that American military planning is designed for conflict, 
not co-operation. 

To this reviewer the book has a weak spot in its brief sketch of inter- 
national rivalry in Manchuria. Why does the author find it necessary to 
argue that Russia did not “let down the Chinese Communists” by entering 
into the treaty of 1945 with Chungking? What evidence is there that “‘the 
United States was the last to abandon hope for Manchu despotism” in 
1911? Or that “American policy served for twenty years to strengthen 
Japan and keep China so occupied with her own internal quarrels that 
mobilization of her strength for national defense was impossible?” Why 
ignore United States frustration of Japanese ambitions in north Man- 
churia after World War I? Why dispute that President Wilson’s sponsor- 
ship of joint intervention in Siberia was designed as much to hold Japan 
in check as to contain a nonexistent Austro-German army? Is Mr. Epstein 
serious in averring that the Soviet Union’s way with China in relation 
to Manchuria is a parallel to United States-Canadian relations? And in 
his statement that in Port Arthur “the Soviet interest, and the mainte- 
nance arrangements, are comparable to those of the United States in its 
off-shore Atlantic bases on British-owned islands?” Why no mention of 
Dairen? From what potential aggressor does Russia “seek safety guaran- 
tees which will preclude renewed danger to the border and make possible 
the undistorted peaceful development of East Siberian economy?” Is it 
wholly accurate to assert that ‘“‘the Soviet Union liberated Manchuria after 
a decade and a half of servitude?’”’ Mr. Epstein’s unqualified endorsement 
of Soviet policy and tactics in Manchuria derogates from a book otherwise 
marked by critical but well-authenticated treatment of personalities, par- 
ties, and peoples. 


HAROLD S. QUIGLEY 
University of Minnesota 


The gay genius, the life and times of Su Tungpo. By Lin YutTanc. New 
York: John Day Company, 1947. xi, 427 p. $3.75. 


In twenty-eight chapters of varying lengths grouped into four ‘‘books,” 
the author of My country and my people and The importance of living 
has reconstructed the eventful life and turbulent times of Su Tung-p’o, 
poet-essayist-calligrapher-statesman of the Northern Sung period, who is 
very aptly referred to as the “Gay Genius.” Throughout the four hundred 
or so pages of this interesting biographical account, which is packed with 
details skillfully drawn from a large variety of sources in Chinese, the 
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author has succeeded in leading his readers to live through the years 
covered by the life span of Su Tung-p’o, so that they will get to know 
fairly intimately not only the “Gay Genius” but also the members of his 
family and his close friends as well as his political enemies. Adequate speci- 
mens of Su’s writings, ranging from diary entries, personal correspondence, 
and memorials to the throne to essays, fu’s (prose-poetry compositions), 
and poetry have been given; they have been rendered into flawless English 
quite in keeping with the spirit of the originals. Even samples of Su’s 
famous painting and calligraphy have not been overlooked. There are 
three helpful appendices: Appendix A, a “Chronological summary;” 
Appendix B, “Bibliography and sources,” prepared especially for the 
“intelligent Western reader” who does not read Chinese but nevertheless 
wishes to know something about the “sources of the material he is read- 
ing” and for scholars “who have access to Chinese books;” Appendix C, 
a “Biographical reference list,” in which the names of principal persons 
mentioned in the biographical account are romanized and presented again 
parallelly in Chinese characters. 

The reviewer has found the romanization of Chinese names throughout 
the work rather irritating largely as a result of the intentional omission 
of the aspirate mark and the umlaut sign. Consequently unless one resorts 
frequently to Appendix C, one finds it extremely difficult to identify some 
Chinese names. For instance, #§ (Cheng) and #% (Ch’eng) look alike as 
“Cheng”; so do & (Lii) and @ (Lu) as “Lu.” f® (T’eng) is strangely 
romanized “Ten” (cf. }i@3c%, pp. 253, 417). Even the Chinese province of 
+f#i (Kansu) is romanized ‘“‘Kansuh” (p. 59). When the author resorts to 
his “familiar spelling,” names such as Leeding (4% Li-ting), Sudan (47% 
Shu-tan), and Dunquan ( $f Teng-kuan) simply defy identification. 

The reviewer is also of the opinion that the thorough and unsparing 
condemnation of Wang An-shih by the author seems to show a lack of 
objectivity on his part. To say that “Wang's socialistic regime must be 
judged by its results” (p. 97) sounds a little too pragmatic. After all any 
reform program as sweeping and radical as Wang’s will depend to a great 
measure on a sufficiently large group of unselfish, honest, and capable 
officials whose task it is to carry it out. Moreover, the fact that the program 
of Wang An-shih was radical and sweeping would naturally stir up strong 
Opposition on the part of those who for one reason or another wanted to 
maintain the status quo and resist change in any form and to any extent. 
Wang was responsible, to be sure, for the failure of his reform program 
to the extent of failing to gather around himself enough men of integrity 
of character to make it effective, but to lay the entire blame on him seems 
like undue exaggeration. 

Despite the features to which the reviewer has voiced his mild objection, 
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the biography as a whole not only is worth reading but should prove useful 
to any student who wants to get better acquainted with Sun Tung-p’o and 
his times. 


SHAU WING CHAN 
Stanford University 


A short history of Chinese art. By Lupwic BACHHOFER. New York: Pan- 
theon Books, Inc., 1946. 139 p. 130 illustrations. $8.50. 


With each new survey of Chinese art one expects a new synthesis of old 
knowledge and new discoveries, an integrated exposition of the many and 
varied lines of development, and an objective appraisal of the significance 
of the art to the life of the age which produced it. Bushell (1904), Miinster- 
berg (1910), Fenollosa (1912), Siren (1929- ), Kiimmel (1930), Grousset 
(1934), Ashton and Gray (1935), and others have with varying degrees of 
success summarized our advancing knowledge in each decade. This latest 
book, by Dr. Ludwig Bachhofer, a professor of art at the University of 
Chicago, does not meet these expectations as ‘‘a complete survey of the 
development of Chinese art.” 

It is, rather, a series of essays grouped in four sections under the head- 
ings, ‘“The neolithic age” on prehistoric and early pottery, ‘““The bronzes,” 
“Sculpture,” and “Painting.” They set forth the independent investi- 
gations and opinions of the author and demonstrate his stylistic thesis 
on the evolution of artistic forms. 

Dr. Bachhofer has clearly stated his purpose in the preface. He also 
frankly admits the divergence of his opinion from that of other authori- 
ties. He writes, “. . .sooner or later, every scholar wants to draw a coherent 
picture of his ideas. Having dealt with many topics of Chinese art in vari- 
ous papers during the past thirteen years, I came to that point sometime 
ago. The results I arrived at differed considerably from current notions. 
New material that turned up tended to confirm rather than upset the ideas 
I had formed about the development of Chinese art.’’ He further explains 
his intent as the consideration of art forms in a logical, orderly, and organic 
evolution. 

It is necessary to recognize that Dr. Bachhofer is faithfully following the 
well-known theories of stilgeschichte propounded by the German art his- 
torians, Jacob Burchhardt and his pupil, Heinrich Woefflin. The material 
is selected and organized in order to demonstrate these tenets. It is also 
presented in accordance with their methods. It would be unfair to criticize 
the author for not including reference to basic reports and the research of 
others, when the processes of investigation are deliberately excluded in 
the interest of presenting the analysis of form and style with the greatest 
simplicity and clarity. Likewise the separation of list of illustrations from 
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plates and of footnotes from text is a conventional method. Practices some- 
what more considerate of the reader, such as captions with the pictures, 
reference to the original publications and the best reproductions available 
of the objects under discussion, dimensions of the objects in inches as 
well as in centimeters, and an adequate bibliography have, however, come 
to be expected. 

The continuity of development is exemplified by the ordered analysis 
of selected works of art in context. Bronze vessels inlaid with hunting and 
palace scenes, sculpture in relief are considered, for example, in their 
appropriate relation to painting. The ideas of the author are expressed 
in lucid and fluent prose. 

One of the chief contributions to the study of Chinese art made in these 
essays is the analysis of the influences which moved across Asia, particu- 
larly in the development of Buddhist sculpture and painting. With regard 
to the earlier stages of artistic development in China, the reasoning of 
the author is marred by a disregard of evidence of indigenous develop- 
ment and the belief that the movement was all in one direction from 
Europe and Central Asia to China. He has ascribed an alien origin to 
prehistoric pottery (p. 18), the black ware of Lungshan (p. 25), Shang 
culture and bronzes (pp. 27, 28) mirrors (p. 46), bronze figurines of the 
Chou Dynasty (p. 62), vessels with inlaid hunting scenes (p. 87). It need 
only be pointed out that these contentions are at variance with those of 
other authorities. 

One is led to seriously question the author’s thesis and particularly its 
applicability to China. The genetic evolution of art styles through growth, 
maturity, and decay has obtained many opponents as a “biological fallacy.” 
To try to present this evolution in China as a process similar to that of 
Europe, passing through archaic, classic, and baroque phases, leads the 
author to the manipulation and suppression of the material. The unique 
achievements of Chinese art are ignored or lost sight of in emphasizing a 
contrived progression of linear-plastic-pictorial stages. 

The most serious objection to the evolutionary theory of these essays 
is its innate defeatism. It propounds the ultimate decline and decay of 
art. Nowhere has this thesis been more triumphantly disproved than in 
China. In the long history of the Chinese people, art has passed through 
many periods of growth. It has been cut off in varying stages of develop- 
ment only to revive and flourish again and again. 

ARDELIA RIPLEY HALL 


Washington, D.C. 
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The expansion of Europe into the Far East, by Sir John T. Pratt (ondon: 
Sylvan Press, 1947, 218 p., 10/6), compresses into 218 small pages a survey of 
international politics in the Far East from the fourteenth century to the present 
time. The vastness of the enterprise is limited by the author’s concentration 
upon China, which he knows intimately, and by a judicious choice of essentials. 
Hardly any use is made of existing literature, and no new facts are brought to 
light. The result of the author’s effort is somewhat uneven, because some 
periods are dealt with in considerable detail, while others are covered rather 
sketchily. Nevertheless, the book is interesting, stimulating, and superior to 
many recently published survey histories of the Far East. One reason for this 
may be that the book reflects the close personal contacts which the author has 
had with Chinese affairs in their most crucial stages since 1898. Another reason 
is that the author attempts to analyze and interpret Far Eastern international 
relations rather than merely describe them. Sir John is trying to discover the 
causes and interrelations of events in the background of Chinese and European 
culture. This approach, while bound to lead to debatable statements, dis- 


tinguishes the book from numerous predecessors and justifies it. (Werner Levi, 
University of Minnesota) 


Pacific horizons: the exploration of the Pacific before Captain Cook, by 
Christopher Lloyd (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd.; New York: Mac- 
millan, 1946, 188 p., $3.50), begins with the first European who from a peak in 
Darien had sight of the South Seas and ends with a description of the work of 
the “most painstaking navigator the world has ever known” (p. 67). The central 
theme of Mr. Lloyd’s narrative is the search for the Terra Australis incognita, 
a search which was not completed till Captain Cook finally reduced the much- 
dreamed-of southern continent to the limits of Antarctica. Besides telling of 
many half-forgotten heroes Pacific horizons definitely shows how exploration 
is a co-operative and international task; every voyage adds something to the 
map of the world, and had it not been for “nationalistic jealousies and ignor- 
ance of what had been done by other men at other times, the paths of the later 
explorers would have been made easier” (p. 8). The book is based on original 
records and is illustrated by rare and interesting old charts. The end map is 
attractive but a simple place-name map would have been more useful. The 
index is satisfactory. The “List of books” shows that the author is acquainted 
with the literature of his field, but absence of citations compels the reader to 
take what he says on faith. Typographical errors are so few that it is hardly 


worth while to point out such as “Balboa, V. B. de” (p. 185). (Osgood Hardy, 
Occidental College) 
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An introduction to Polynesian anthropology, by te Rangi Hiroa [Peter H. 
Buck] (Honolulu, T.H.: Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Bulletin no. 187, 1945, 
iii, 133 p.), is the result of the meeting in Washington on August 11, 1944, of 
a committee made up of representatives of the National Research Council, the 
Social Science Research Council and the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, which made plans to have appraisals prepared of work done in the various 
sciences and humanities in Oceania. It was decided to begin with a survey of 
the Polynesian area, and the task of reviewing Polynesian anthropology was 
assigned to Dr. Buck. The material he gathered was so extensive and pertained 
so much to activities of the Bishop Museum that the Trustees of that institution 
agreed to have it published in full as a Bulletin. The work begins with brief 
accounts of the physical nature of the islands, the manner of their original 
settlement, and the facts concerning their discovery and naming by Europeans. 
There follow a short history of ethnological societies in Polynesia and a de- 
scriptive catalogue of individuals and institutions that have been affiliated with 
the Bishop Museum. Perhaps the most valuable portions of Dr. Buck’s survey 
are those devoted to bibliographies of anthropological writings dealing with 
Polynesia in general and single islands or island groups in particular. The 
utility of native literature is discussed, and there are comprehensive lists of 
materials whose sources are early voyagers, other writers, and research workers 
connected with the Bishop Museum. Before bringing his report to a close, 
Dr. Buck reviews the best possibilities still remaining for future field workers 
in the area. While there is room for special studies on topics such as religion 
or material culture on specific islands, the Ellice Islands seem to be the only 
remaining spot in need of a widespread general investigation. From the title 
of Dr. Buck’s latest bulletin one might expect it to be an introduction to the 
customs or cultures of the Polynesian natives. Instead of an ethnographic treat- 
ment, however, one finds a detailed handbook or source book of former studies 
that have been made in the field of Polynesian anthropology. Far from being 
unimportant, the data contained in this compendium will prove to be of great 
value, particularly to those who are planning to carry out systematic investi- 
gations in Polynesia. (Mischa Titiev, University of Michigan) 


Hawaiian Americans. An account of the mingling of Japanese, Chinese, Poly- 
nesian, and American cultures, by Edwin G. Burrows (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1947, 228 p-, $3.00), is the work of a veteran newspaperman turned 
professional anthropologist who launched this study of multiracial Hawaii 
before the war. Dealing with the mutual relationships and cross-cultural influ- 
ences as between the Hawaiian, American, Chinese, and Japanese population 
groups, it combines the moods both of generalizing social science and of the 
documentation of practical affairs. Before publication of the manuscript, how- 
ever, the war intervened, providing dramatic materials which could be added 
to the picture especially as regards the Japanese community. Part one of the 
book, titled “The growth of haole (white) prestige,” summarizes the reactions 
of the other population groups in the first and later generations to the white 
group which emerged to a dominant position in the island society, and in turn 
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the adjustments of the resident whites vis-a-vis the other peoples and cultures 
(a particularly interesting chapter). Part two, titled “Relief from haole domi- 
nance,” analyzes the main patterns of response by the nonwhite groups, assum- 
ing various forms of “aggression,” “withdrawal” (religion and other types of 
“reversion’’), and “cooperation.” Of necessity, with so large a canvas, the ma- 
terials in this comparatively short book are highly generalized, and the case 
illustrations have been drawn selectively from an obviously much larger mass 
of data which the author has assembled from his field study and from historical 
sources. Yet the total impact of the book is to give a fresh and novel appraisal 
of the so-called “melting-pot” of Hawaii. Its text also presents an interesting 
combination of more orthodox historical and anthropological writing with the 
somewhat anecdotal and staccato style of the newspaperman. A useful bibli- 
ography covers the important historical and social science sources on post-white 
Hawaii. (Felix Keesing, Stanford University) 


It is perhaps significant that such a publication as this Report of the inter- 
departmental commission of enquiry on Oriental, Slavonic, East European 
and African Studies (London: Foreign Office, H. M. Stationery Office, 1947, 
192 p.) should appear at a time when the United States is beginning to take 
a greater interest in the Middle East. This parliamentary report is the result of 
a long and careful study by a commission, appointed in December 1944 by An- 
thony Eden, under the chairmanship of the Earl of Scarborough. The inquiry 
was concerned with the present facilities in Britain for the study of the peoples, 
languages, and cultures of the areas noted in the title, with recommendations 
for the future. It deals with the origins and development of Oriental, Slavonic, 
other East European, and African studies in Britain to the present, a strong 
plea for their importance to the nation, and suggestions on how they could 
be improved and expanded. A large part of the report is concerned with the 
practical uses of these studies for government, business, public services such 
as the BBC, BOAC and the like, and missionaries and others. The develop- 
ment of public interest in these fields, especially in the schools and adult 
education projects, is also stressed. 


The broad conclusion of the report is as follows: ‘““The Commission has 
gone into this question with an open mind and has unanimously reached the 
conclusion that the existing provision for these studies is unworthy of our 
country and people. For reasons which we give, we consider that the study of 
the civilizations and languages of these countries is of such great importance 
for this and for succeeding generations that it would be harmful to the na- 
tional interest to allow the present state of affairs to continue or even to 
deteriorate.” The recommendations are divided into three principal objectives: 
the building up of an academic tradition comparable in quality and in con- 
tinuity with those of the major humanities and sciences; the provision of ap- 
propriate training for careers in the countries concerned; the satisfaction and 
development of the growing interest in these regions among the general public. 
(Richard N. Frye, Harvard University) 





